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ABSTRACT 

The regional conferences were sponsored by the office 
of Urban Affairs of the American Council of Education. The aajor 
purpose of the conference was to encourage and assist college and 
university adninistratora and faculty nenbers to give systeaatic 
thought to the dimensions of their involvement in urban affairs 
during the 1970*s, with emphasis on their participation in federally 
funded urban programs. This document reports the proceedings of each 
conference in relation to the theme and plan of the conference, 
interpretive summary of the conferences, opportunities for the urban 
involvement of colleges and universities, suggestions derived from 
the regional conferences, and problems and issues. (NJH) 
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Foreword 



The conferences whose proceedings are reported in this 
volume were made possible by a grant from the U.S 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, registra- 
tion fees, and the contributed services of the American 
Council on Educat on. The Council's Office of Urban 
Affairs is supported piimarily by a gram from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation and is under the direction of Dr Martin 
D. lenkins. These conferences were initiated by Dr Jenkins 
and executed under his general supervision. 

The American Council on Education deeply appreci- 
ated the contributions of the many persons involved in 
planning and implementing the regional conferences. In 
addition to Dr. Jenkins, special mention should be made of 
the chairmen ot the advisory committee and the four loc&l 
executive committees; Dr. Bernard H. Ross of The Ameri- 
can University, who assisted in prepa. ng this Report; Dr. 
Dorothy Williams of the U.S. Department of Housing and 



Urban Development, who was the Government Technical 
Representative for this project; and Patricia Tatum Williams 
of the American Council on Education, who as Conference 
Coordinator took care of most of the administrative 
matters incident to the conferences. 

I share the general view of the parcici pants at these 
conferences that cooperation between colleges, universities^ 
and urban agencies should be more frequent and of better 
quality. Much can be gained for both parties and, most 
importantly, for the nation. It is my hope and expectation 
that this Report will be helpful to those working on the 
task of closer collaboration. 



ROGER W.HEYNS 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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1 Theme and Plan of the Conferences "^si cm avajuible 



The regional conferences herein reported were held in 
Washington. March 1-2, 1974; San Francisco. March 15-16 
Chicago, March 29-30; and New Orleans, April 5-6. They 
were sponsored by the Office of Urban Affairs of the 
American Council on Education and the host institutions in 
each of the conference centers. 

College and university .Jministrators are virtually 
unanimous in the view that urban involvement should be a 
function of higher education. A large majority of the 
nation's colleges and universities have, in some measure, 
related their programs of instruction, research, and public 
service, to urban needs. There is no *clear consensus, 
however, about the most effective roles of these institu- 
tions; what things colleges and universities can best do 
within the context of their major functions; their relation- 
ships with Feueral. State, and local government agencies; or 
the financing o' urban programs. Institutions of higher 
education render service to the urban communities by "just 
being there." but there is a real question, in the opinion of 
many persons, of whether or not such institutions can have 
more than a cosmetic effect on the many problems of our 
contemporary urban culture. 



Purposes 

The major purpose of the conferences was to encourage 
and assist college and universiiy administrators and faculty 
members to give systematic thought to the dimensions of 
their involvement in urban affairs during the 1970s, with 
emphasis on their participation in federally funded urban 
programs. No attempt was made to develop prototype 
programs for colleges and universities; the extent of urban 
involvement must be determined by each insntution consis- 
tent with its objectives, resources, and location. Other 
important purposes were to make Federal Sute. and local 
governments, and foundations more aware and knowledge- 
able of the resources of higher education in contributing to 
the alleviation of urban problem;.. 



Conference Programs 

Invitations to attend the conferences were sent to the chief 
executive officers of all accredited colleges and universities 
>*ith the request that they designate institutional policy- 
makers as delegates. The conference programs were de- 



signed for such an audience. Although there were individual 
variations, each conference provided a keynote speaker to 
cover the range of urban involvement; concurrent sessions 
to present models of urban affairs programs and to indicate 
problems and needed future developments; federal govern- 
ment officials to Hiscuss opportunities, problems, and 
prospects of college and university involvement of Federally 
funded urban programs; State, city, and county officials to 
indicate how State and loCi l governments can interact with 
colleges and universities in urban programs; foundation 
officials to present their experiences and views of support- 
ing urban affairs programs; (in San Francisco) representa- 
tives of business to discuss how the business community 
can interact with colleges and universities in urban pro- 
grams; and a wrap-up session to explore what changes are 
needed in colleges and universities to expand their urban 
involvement. Provision, perhaps insufficient was made 
throughout the conferences for audience participation. A 
total of 242 persons participated in the programs of the 
four conferences, and. with the e;(Ception of the four 
keynote speakers, none of the program participants re- 
ceived honoraria; all paid their own expenses incident to 
attending the conferences. 



Planning 

Planning the conference programs vvas no easy task. Both 
the urban scene and the urban interUce of higher education 
are so complex that it is impossible to cover all aspects or 
to include all relevant groups in a single series of two-day 
conferences. With this limiution. though, the conferences 
included a wide range of topics and brought together 
represenUtives of diverse groups concerned about the urban 
scene. 

The conference programs were carofully organized 
with some ninety individuals directly participating in the 
pknning process. The director and planning committee 
devised the general format, which was then reviewed by the 
advisory committee. Each local executive committee for- 
mulated its own program variations and invited representa- 
tives of area colleges and universities to serve as panel 
niemL^rs, chairmer , and recorders. The panel members 
designated to consider the interaction of higher ^^ducation 
with State and local go^'ernments were selected by organiza- 
tions representing levels of government -the National 
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League of Cities, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
National Governors Conference, the Council .t State 
Governments, the National Association of Counties, and 
the International City Management Association. The chair- 
men of the approprijte Federal regional councils arranged 
for Federal personnel to participate on panels discussing 
opportunities for college and university involvement in 
Federal urban pro':;rams. Several fou ndations and business 
firms provided parti> ipants for aspects of the urograms. 



Definitions 

For the purposes of the conferences the following defini- 
tions were used: 

The term urban as used here includes both the cenu .4, 
city and the adjacent suburbs. Metropolitan w-)uld be 
a more accurate designalio.) than tfrban, since 'jrban 
problems do not stop at the city line. 

The urban affairs program of a college or 
university relates to the institution's involvement in 
the enti'-e range of urban problems: the disadvan- 
taged, race relations, education, housing, employ- 
ment, health services, legal services, law enforcement, 
city management, urban planning and design, trans- 
portation, ecoiogy, preparation of students for urban 
occupations and f')i urban living. 

Urban involvement should be considered in the 
context of th** three commonly recognized major 



functions of institutions of higher education- 
otruction, research, and service. 

Viewed broadly, an urban iffairs program 
involved virtually every aspect of the institutional 
program: administration and organization, recruiting 
and admissions, curriculum, instruction, counseMng, 
financial aid, student activities, cooperative relations 
with other colleges and organizatMns, re^^arch, com- 
munity relations; the academic u apartments; the 
continuing education program; and most of the 
con^ituent schools and colleges such as medicine, 
I jw, theology, and architecture.* 



RegrstrUion 

A total of 868 delegates including representaMves of 404 
col eges and universities, 33 Federal government agencies, 
and 27 State and local government agencies, registered for 
the four conferences. Of the institutional representatives, 
13 percent were presidents or chancellors, and 24 percent 
provosts. V we-presidents, deans, or directors. 

Take 1 together the conferences constituted the larg- 
est sir.gle eifort that has been made to consider the urban 
rol" o^ higher education. 



•Mjflin h. Icnkins, Guidehms tor Inuitutionol Sf If •Study of 
invoiveme.it in Urban Affwn. Washington. American Council on E(Juc4- 
lion. 1971, pp. 2. j. 
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2 in«:erpretive Summary of the Conferences 



This chapter is an interpretive summary of some of the 
rr^jor ideas gleaned from presentations at the four regional 
conference>. Important points have been excerpted from 
keynote ^nd luncheon speeches, am' from statements by 
state ind local government representatives, representatives 
of Federal agencies^ and spokesmen fur foundations and the 
business community."^ The more important ideas raised in 
the concurrent panels 'vill be discussed in the next chapter. 

Several themes v ere voiced continuously throughout 
the four conferences. With little '^issent, there was general 
agreement that higher education institutions shoi id be 
involved in urban activities in their communities. TKw few 
dissenters focused upon the beliof that teaching and 
research -urban oriented or not -should be the primary 
considerations of college and university planning and 
development. 

A second th<;me which recurred throughout (he 
conferences was the 'nabil'ty of higher education as yet to 
clearly f 'fine its role in urban involvement. There v.as 
agreemeni that colleges and universities "can't do every- 
thing,** and that each institution with its different re- 
sources, strdent body composition. And local environment 
should be encouraged ti work oul that form of involve- 
ment which best suits its mission as well as the leeds of the 
community. Several participants, however, regarded the 
variety of university responses to urban affairs as a sirenf.th 
rather than a probl m. 

A fin. I theme to emerge concerned the lack of a 
theory of unban involvement. It was agreed, however, that 
the most relevant componmts of such a cheory-it one does 
evolve-would be total institutional corrmitment and broad 
metropohun approach, as opposed to a localized focus. 



Keynote Speakei : 

The keynote speakers at the four conferences came from 
diTierent types of higher educat on institutions in four 
ditferent parts of the United States.** Two of the speakers 
approached their subject from a historical perspective 



*Tht: names and lilto ot >pi akers arc indicated in (he programs. 
4ppcnoiH B The kevnole spce^ho arc \chcduiod fur publical'on in the fall 
\ 974 istuc ot I duc\2tionai Vci orU 

••Prc%'den» Mjrvir Wa^nn^jn. Temple Universiiy. Pre%tdeni Warren 
Bcnni>. Umversits gt Cin^ nnai . Pres.Jcni WiHiam Mclnro. U.itverstiv of 
San f rani,»si,o, P'cs dcni oran%:«ie Ua^^-i *. ^eiias Souihern Universiiv 



(Wachman, Bennis), one was very con temi^orary in nature 
(Mclnnes), and one was theoretical (Sawyi^r). In all four 
speeches, some similar themes surfaced, ami together they 
provided both a rationale and an approach to a theory of 
ur^an involvement. 

Each of the keynote speakers sounded an optimistic 
note about the need, desire, and competency of nigher 
education institutions to become actively involved in urban 
programs. Furthermore, they all agreed that the involve- 
ment need not diminish the accepted, traditional roles of 
higher education -tec :hing, research, and public service* 
Rather, the modern urban college and university must learn 
to relate all ti.ree fum (ions to contemporary life* 

Other thenr.es in t()e keynote addresses concerned the 
development of "urban grant colleges"-higher education 
institutions th^^^ cio^^ely resemble the nineteenth century 
agricultural model-and the need for a clearer r'^lationship 
between the human makeup of colleges and universities and 
our urban environment* 

Two o^ the keynote speakers prefaced their remarks 
with assumptions about university-community relations 
(Mclnnes, Sawyer), some of which were: 

• Institutions of higher education are prominent 
components of an urban society. 

• Urban involvement of colleges and universities is a 
recent development. 

• There i: no natural affinity for interaction between 
higher education and local /^ wernment. 

• Urban problems at e those of society at large; they 
arc not the concern of only higher education or local 
government. 

• Urban involvement is not simply an attractive 
alternative for higher education; it is basic to the traditional 
functions of the university. 

The role of urban involvement is one that po»t- 
secondary education has hrgely neglected in the past. 
Urban colleges and univeisities are being called upon in the 
1970s as never before to bring a new meaning to life in 
urban communities (Sawyer). During the 1J60s, major 
social changes took place that created tremendous pressure 
Oil key institutions of government* These institutions 
turned to colleges and universities for assistance. Higher 
education was o\ little help, however, in formulating the 
major national policy goals in health care, tconomic 
development, and community change. The ability of 
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colleges and universities to emulate the agricultural model 
of the land grant institutions in goal setting and problem 
solving was missing. In part, the deficiency \%as due to the 
accelerated rat^ of change that indicated higher education 
warning systems and response mechanisms were inadequate 
(Wachman). 

Many of the urban problems of the 196Cs were 
magnified because urban universities were very close to the 
total range of urban delivery systems-medical, commui'ica- 
tion. social work, education, recreation, and culture. 
Nevertheless, few, if any, colleges ind universities had 
developed a systematic procedure for relatin^ to society's 
problems, aspirations, and service delivery systems 
(Wachman). 

One keynote speaker suggested looking at the city as 
a series of processes that comprise the major forces of the 
urban community (Sawyer) He identified the forces aS the 
physical city, the human c.ty, the political city, and the 
ideational city. Viewed in isolation, such forces present a 
misleading picture of urban ufe, but viewed as subsystems 
w'ihin the urban environment they help explain the 
complexities and conflicts so common to American cities in 
the 1970s. 

Some conclusions to be drawn from the keynote 
s.)eeches are as follows: 

• Urban involvement cannot happen automatically. 
It must be deliberately designeu, seriously committed, and 
sophisticatedly imolemented. 

• Colleges and universities must loosen the rigidities 
of their reward systems. 

• Colleges and universities must develop advisory 
panels composed of non-university based practitioners to 
assist in the development of mid-career educational pro- 
grams and universities. 

• Colleges ar>d universities must equip urban career- 
oriented students with professional skills and competence 
for leadership responsibilities in city governance, while also 
preparing nonprofessional students with socio-personal 
skiPs for coping with everyday pressures of urban life. 

• Urban programs must be comprehensive enough to 
accommodate' the dimensions of all (wiationships in the 
urban comrri jn'ty. 

• Higher education institiaions must actively sell 
themselves to the r^ublic. 

• Higher education student bodies, adminisiraiive 
office^, and faculty most become more representative ot 
the dtverse ethnic and racial groups in metropolitan areas. 



The Federal Government Views 

The f edera! giwernmen*. views weic presented bv loncheor 
speakers at each con^'en^n^c and by paneK on the topic, 
**Opporiuniiies tor College and University Involve- 
neni in Federal Urban Programs. Problems anu Pros- 
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pects/'* Th? chairmen of the Federal regional offices 
design ited senior officials from Federal agencies in their 
region to make panel presentations on Federal programs of 
interest to colleges and universities. Federal agencies were 
represented at the four regional conferences as follows: 
Department of Housing and Urban Development at Wash- 
ingtori, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans; Department 
of Labor in Washington, Chicago, New Orleans; Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration in Washington, 
Chicago; Office of Economic Opportunity in San Francisco; 
Small Business Administration in Chicago; Department of 
Transportation in Chicago, New Orleans; Environmental 
Protection Agency in New Orleans; Department o.' Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New Orleans. 

In addition to the agencies represented, other pro- 
grams were discussed in several panel sessions. Among these 
were the programs of ACTION, National Institute of 
Health, N tional Science Foundation, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Representation from the 
National Science Foundation and the National Institute of 
Education was sought, but ttese agencies deJined to 
participate. 

Each Federal agency representative outlined the major 
programs the agency administered that wert of interest to 
colleges and universities. Programs included research grants, 
program evaluation analysis, curriculum development 
grants, specialized training programs (vocational, rehabilita- 
tion, and paraprofessional), work-study programs, federal 
agency internships, student assistance, funds for developing 
institutions ar:d medical schools, and programs that fos- 
tered the recruitment of minority students. 

Most of tile Federal agency representatives were 
nieased with the relationships their age-icies had developed 
with colleges and universities in their regions and endorsed 
the concept of the urban involvement of higher c<<ucation. 
The major obstacles encountered in the past were cticd as 
follows: 

• Federal agencies have not always clearly articulated 
to colleges and universities which programs tne federal 
agenc'es deem tc be of greatest importance. 

• Colleges and universities require m*jch longer lead 
times thjn most government agencies to plan, implement, 
And evaluate a program. 

• New approaches must be developed to bring 
college and university researchers closer to decision-makers 
>n the pjblic arena. 

• Colleges and universities have not been as far- 
sighted as some other institutions in reorganizing them- 
selves to meet chii^ging conditions, particularly in adminis- 
tration, departmentalization, and reward systems. 



Mni spcjkcrv v^c^c ( jstu' VVc nbCfgc. Si?».fc!arv of Hcafih, Educd 
lion S^vifj'c. Mivhji! M..sk»>v^. Assistjni Sicreid^v. Housing «nd 
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• Some Federal administrators have a distrust of 
academics and academic institutions. 

Impact of New Federalism 
The one idea that the Federal agency representatives 
comroented upon at all four conferences wa^ the impact of 
the New Federalism on the decision-making process in 
American government. The New Federalism became a 
reality in 1972 when Congress provided funds to comple- 
ment the structural changes already taking place through- 
out the Federal system. The key features of the New 
Federalism are revenue sharing, regionalism, reorganization, 
and innovation. 

Revenue sharing has been discussed in a varietv of 
ways for the past twelve years. In 1972, Congress passed a 
General Revenue Sharing Bill which provided $30 billion to 
states and localities over the next five years. Special revenue 
sharing, which ^as designated to replace the categorical 
grant-in-aid programs, has met stiff resistance in Congress 
and to date only two of the four major bills (law 
enforcement, education, manpower, and community devel- 
opment) have been passed. The current problem facing 
states and localities is that without special revenue sharing, 
there are insufficient funds to continue grant programs. 
General revenue sharing was designed to provide additional 
monies for States and localities. 

Regionalism has been implemented by the establish- 
ment of ten Federal Regional Councils (FRC) around the 
country. The FRCs are designed to forg^ a closer working 
relationship between the Federal government and local, 
county, State, and higher education personnel. They are 
charged wiih sharing management and planning functions 
and techniques with State and local officials and offering 
technical assistance in an/ way possible to upgrade the 
quality of subnational program development, administra- 
tion, and evaluation. 

Reorganization concerns chiefly the administrative 
decentralization that hasoccured in many Federal agencies. 
A number of Federal agencies have gone further than 
decentralizing administrative authority to their ten regional 
offices. Some, like the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, have begun to increase the number of 
field offices. Such administrative decentralization is 
designed to provide flexible response^ to local problems. 
With Federal offices much closer to local governments, it is 
anticipated that grants, inquiries, and problems can be 
processed much faster, thereby increasing the capacity of 
local public officials to make decisions quickly. 

Innovation refers tu several new program ideas 
attempted by different departments to help reduce the lead 
times, paper work, and duplication in the Federal grant 
process. Some of the programs are: 

• Pianned variations that attempt to circumvent the 
current catwiorical grant-in-aic* program. The program seeks 
to augmefu the power of the mayor by giving him authority 
to modity or wa've certain Federal regulations. It also 



enables vhe mayor greatly to influence the allocation of 
federal money coming into his city by giving him the power 
to review and comment on all programs affecting his city. 

• Annual arrangements originated in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. It is designed to 
circumvent some of the weaknesses of the grini-in-aid 
system. The mayor and HUD officials sign a contract for a 
specified amount of dollars. The mayor is effectively in 
charge of all HUD programs in his city and must draft a 
comprehensive city-wide development strategy, agreed to 
by HUD officials. 

The message to the higher education community is 
clear. Colleges and universities should no longer look 
entirely to Washington for funding, ideas, and assistance 
and should begin developing strong relationships with city, 
county, and State government officials to whom new 
authority is being devolved. Higher education has developed 
strong relationships with public officials at the national 
level. If the New Federalism continues to develop, colivge 
and university administrators will find themselves turning 
more and more to State and local governmental officials for 
much of the funding they have come to expect from the 
Federal governmort. 

Several conference participants from predominantly 
minority institutions voiced concern that this was a step 
backward tor them. They have spent years trying to build 
bridges to the appropriate Federal agencies in order to 
circumvent discriminatory practices of local and State 
governments. To such members, the New Federalism means 
establishing new ties with government agencies that have 
not treated them equitably in the past. They feel that the 
Federal governm*: it is the only level where they can receive 
the necessary assistance and funding to ensure a realistic 
opportunity lo grow and develop in an increasingly 
< ompetitive higher education market. Clearly, New Federal- 
ism is not universally accepted, nor have all of its 
components been fully implemented. 

Several speakers focused on new directions in funding 
urban programs. 

• A major point raised by two speakers was the shift 
in emphasis from funding institutions to funding students. 
The Basic Opportunity Grants are budgeted for over $1 
billion, anJ all of the .speakers felt this program would 
ensure that any qualified student will now have an equal 
opportunity to attend the college or university of his or her 
choice (Weinberger, Erbe). 

• An integral part of the university's fun^jon is 
urban, but only a part. Colleges and universities must utilize 
their resources and abilities to the fullest in urban endeav- 
ors, bjt they must a!so recognize they cannot substitute for 
government or social welfare agencies (Weinberger). 

• The new budget requests ^or higher education seek 
a b'Mter match between the diverse nature of the student 
population and the capacity of higher education institu- 
tions tc) prepare the students for the realities of contem- 
porary socijty. Technical education should havr liberal arts 
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components and vice versa. Colleges and universities should 
take steps to end the traditional separation between 
academic and vocational studies Many of these changes are 
already taking place at the community college level (Erbe). 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment representative (Moskow) delineated several new or 
expanded programs where universities and colleges might 
get involved^ including opportunities offered by the transfer 
of the Urban Observatory Program to ten new cities with 
populations under 250,000; by support for doctoral disser- 
tation research in selected housing and urban studies areas; 
and by the Urban Information Systems Interagency Com- 
mittee (USAC), which is making greater use of computer 
technology in urban communication and information pro- 
grams in five test cities. 



Comment 

The Federal agency representatives were on the program to 
contribute to some of the major objectives of the confer- 
ences, namely, to examine how colleges and universities 
might incre .se their participation \q Federally funded urban 
programs, to encourage such involvement, and to provide 
specific information about Federal urban programs of 
interest to colleges and universities. Those purposes were 
not fully accomplished. Without exception the speakers and 
panelists from Fedeial agencies endorsed the concept of the 
urban involvement of higher education, solicited the 
cooperation of colleges and universities in appropriate 
programs, and expressed optimism about future prospects. 
The Federal representatives, though, did not give much 
specific information or have a real basis for encouragement. 
Perhaps this outcome is inevitable in the current period of 
transition. Many tf the categorical grant programs have 
been discontinued, frozen, or impounded, and special 
revenue sharing programs are not yet operative. Administra- 
tive decentralization-transferring major authority to the 
regional offices -is not yet applicable to all Federal agencies 
and is unevenly administered where it is applicable. 
Furthermore, the Federal establishment does not have a 
consistent policy regarding the participation of colleges and 
universities in Federally funded urban programs. 

The Federal representatives consequently found them- 
selves, despite their good intent, without a firm basis for 
advising colleges and universities about the opportunities 
and prospects for participating in urban programs. The 
presentations and discussions created in all of the confer- 
ences an atmosphere of discouragement and disenchant- 
ment about the effective involvement of higher education 
in federally funded prjgrams related to urban affairs. 

State and Local Government Views 
The mayors of the host cities or their representatives 
welcomed the conference participants and discussed bome 
of the cooperative programs currently being undertaken by 



city, government and the local colleges and universities. 

Two of the mayors, Richard Daley of Chicago and 
Walter Washington of Washington, applauded the past 
efforts of colleges and universities and urged them to 
increase their involvement in the years ahead. Several points 
raised by the mayors' introductory remarks were: 

• Colleges and universities must make education 
more relevant, and this process should be started early in 
the educational career. 

• Educators must think in terms of treating the 
whole person and preparing him for life in a predominantly 
urban society. 

• Colleges and universities must think in terms of 
making total institutional commitments if their urban 
involvement is to have a chance of succeeding. 

At each conference a panel was presented on How 
States and Local Communities can Interact with Colltges 
and Universities in U^ban Programs: Prospects and Prob- 
lems, The panels were composed of public officials repre- 
senting the six major public interest groups involved in 
urban programs, i^epresented were the National League of 
Cities, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the National 
Governors Conference, the Council of State Governments, 
the National Association of Counties, and the International 
City Management Association. 

The panelists, without exception, endorsed the idea 
of cooperation between local government and academe and 
welcomed the cooperation of collegef and universities in 
urban programs. Each city government representative spoke 
of his own experiences in trying to build stronger relation- 
ships with colleges and universities. 

There was general agreement on the major obstacles 
to strengthening college and university relationships with 
state and local governments: 

• The difficulty of clearly defining what constitutes 
executive leadership and commitment both in higher 
education and in local government; and of transmitting that 
commitment through a hierarchical organization. 

• The departmentalization of colleges, universities^ 
and local governments that impedes the development of 
institutional coordination and hence commitment. 

« The inadequacy of communication channels 
between academics and local officials. Institutionally it is 
txtremety difficult to determine it contact should be 
maintained by executives, department heads, liaison offi- 
cers, task forces, and coordinating committees, or in a 
spontaneous way by all of the above. In a substantive sense 
there are severe communications problems. Public officials 
often cannot understand what academics are talking about 
when they propose research programs. Conversely, aca- 
demics often do not understand the sense of urgency that 
public officials ronvey when trying to describe a problem 
which requires some research attention. 

• The longer times required by academics tj develop, 
conduct, and transmit research in which they are enjjaged. 
Frequently local governments need answers to problems in 
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a relatively short period ot time, but colk-ge and uni\ersjtv 
Idculty are not geared either by training or evperience to 
produce sound research on a prescribed schedule. 

• The nature ot the re>\ard system inherent in both 
acadvmic and local governments. Colleges and universities 
still pay the greatest rewards to ta«:ult\ tor publishing, 
teaching excellence, and university service, but very tew 
colleges and universities reward faculties tor service to the 
community on a par with the other three criteria. Local 
governments also do not reward their employees tor 
working on projects with college faculty. Employees in 
both sectors can be penalized when it comes time Un 
promotion or when supervisors prepare periodic evaluations 
of their employees. Without appropriate incentives in both 
the academic and governmental communities, an improved 
relationship between the two will be extremely ditticult to 
achieve. 

• Mutual skepticism. Local governments view aea- 
demia often as a bastion of radicalism in their environment. 
Ivory tower professors and idealistic, middle class students 
who think of themselves as consultants and saviors are not 
likely to endear themselves to local public otficials. 
Conversely, public officials who think only ot their 
immediate problems and who try to tell faculty what they 
should be teaching their students are viewed as invaders on 
the campus, not as potential contributors to the academic 
program (Sipel). 

While these obstacles present many problems in 
developing enduring relationships between higher education 
and state and local governments, many panelist; offered 
comments and suggestions concerning what they hwe seen 
in the past and what they would like to see more of in the 
future to enhance this relationship. The following major 
points were raised by the panelists: 

• University faculty should spend more time working 
in local governmental agenci;>, and local public officials 
should spend more time offering seminars or courses at 
colleges (Poggenburg). 

• Colleges and local governments must resolve both 
the rhetorical and the practical misconceptions concerning 
the difference between education md training and how 
these terms apply to pre-entry cind mid-career students 
(Poggenburg). 

• Practitioners in lo'' ' ^ ernment should serve in an 
advisory capacity on cur ulur i development projects 
(Stinnett, Benninghoven). 

• Colleges and universities should coo^^dinate their 
placement activities with I'Kal governments. 

• The urban obseivatory :dea has a great deal ot 
merit and should b*? initiated with or without Federal 
funding in many more cities across the country. 

• The quantity and the quality of internship pro- 
grams in local government needs to be increased; this 
requires better cooperation than presently exists (Sipel). 

• Local governments should make it easier t-jr 
faculty to attend staff meetmgs, planning sessions, legisia 
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tion drafting meetings, and 'ol icy making sessions (Blick). 

• LiKal colleges and universities should prepare 
directories of faculty members' interests and competencies. 
The directories should be sent to all local governments in 
the area (Blick). 

• A better understanding is needed by all concerned 
that local government has a greater impact upon the hves of 
most citi/ens than does the Federal government. 

• The six public interest groups should begin to 
develop a greater awareness among their members of 
programs that will increase cc^f^peration between local 
governments and colleges and universities. 

Foundation Representatives 

General se,>sions on how foundations have aided colleges 
and universities were scheduled at three ot the conferences. 
The San Francisco conference devoted its session to the 
role kA the business community in higher education 
programs. 

The Washington and New Orleans conferences 
scheduled only one speaker, a representative of the Ford 
Foundation. The general session in Chicago featured three 
speakers, only one o. whom directly represtntcd a founda* 
tion. 

The Ford Foundation representative summarized the 
experience of the foundation over the past fifteen years in 
funding a variety of urban programs on college and 
university campuses. The foundation's efforts have taken 
place in two distinct, time periods and with two completely 
different thrusts. The first attempt, which took place in the 
late 1950s and early 196(X, was designed to replicate the 
experience of the nineteenth century agricultural extension 
agents. The experiment hac^ mixed results at best. In some 
cases the programs were well funded and ably directed, and 
they produced some lasting results. \\\ other cases the 
experiments failed, and no trace of their efforts remains 
today. 

The Ford Foundation representative urged the col* 
leges and universities to continue to experiment and 
innovate in ways they know best to alleviate urban ills. But 
he cautioned the participants to plan carefully, provide 
capable leadership, incorporate rigorous analysis, apply 
their research Findings, and beware of the pitfalls in all of 
the above. 

The Ford Foundation representative presented a 
rather discouraging picture of the foundation's ^uture in 
higher education urban programs, stating that, 'The sub- 
stantial investment I have been talking about combined 
with shrinking budgets projected for the next frw years 
leaves no room in the foreseeable future for continued 
experiments or a third m^jor urban thrust. We probably wit. 
take an evaluative look at the recent series of grants but 
unfortunately no new initiatives are in prospect.'* 

The other presentation by \ foundation representa- 
tive was made at the Chicago co.nference by a representative 
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of the Chicago Community Trust. She urged the partici- 
pants to remember that foundations cannot be easily typed. 
They vary tremendously in such factors as size of endow- 
ment, source of contributions, degree of independence in 
making grants, scope of objectives, geographical domain, 
size of staff, and ideology of administrators. In short, 
foundations differ considerably from one another, and 
there are many more in existence than most colleges and 
universities know (Adrienne Y. Bailey, Program Associate). 

One type ot foundation ot particular relevance to 
urDan-oriented colleges and universities is the community 
foundation. Its grants are made to benefit a specific 
geographical area. In most cases the community foundation 
distributes the annual income, less administrative expenses, 
to local agencies and institutions for a wide range of 
activities. Examples of such foundations can be found in 
Chicago, New York, Boston, and Cleveland, (bailey) 

Representatives from the Business Commurity 
Representatives from the business community were o. 
panels d\ the con fences in San Francisco and Chicago. In 
addition, speaker.* discussing the role of business in an 
urban society made pre !>entaiio;is at the San Francisco 
conference. Two diffen nt approaches were taken on the 
relationship of the corporation io the university anc the 
steps colleges and universities should take to strengthen this 
relationship. The second approach focused on business with 
respect to soceity as a whole, emphasizing metropolitan 
areas particjlarly. 

The following conclusions were derived from the 
presentation: on corporation-university relationships: 

• Colleges and universities have not utilized the full 
resources of the business community. Viewing corporations 
solely as contributors, they have neglected such resources as 
executive talent and management techniques. 

• Colleges and universities have not done an objec- 
tive job of presenting the corporation to students as an 
important institution in socif:ty. 

• Corporations, even though they are affected by 
inflation, could be persuaded to contribute mort to higher 
education. Few corporations make full use of the 5 percent 
pre-tax profit allowance for contributions. 

• Colleges and universities should develop specific 
avenues for corporate giving. Corporations are becoming 
more and more wary of giving to the university general 
fund: They want to see where their dollars go, and what 
results are obtained. (MacGregor). 

The movement for social responsibility is net directed 
solely at business corporations today. Where once society 
expected business only to be economically responsible, it 
now demands that business accept a social responsibility as 
well. Similarly, society today expects colleges and univer- 
sities to play an active and direct role in urban life. In other 
words business and higher education are involved tn urban 
problems together because society demands ii of them. 



Colleges and universities play their roles in urban 
involvement by training the young, producing socially 
relevant research, interpreting and analyzing information, 
providing channels of communication, and serving as a 
conduit for upward mobility in our society, especially for 
minorities. Business has a major role to play in assisting 
colleges and universities to accomplish these tasks by 
donating, loaning, or granting money, by encouraging new 
program development, and imparting the lat^^st information 
on management and budget techniques. If the stre.igths of 
two such important institutions of society can be mar- 
shalled to achieve stated objectives, then society as a whole 
will be the beneficiary. 



Needed Changes for Colleges and Universities to 
Enhance their Urban Involvement 

Each conference concluded with a panel on needed changes 
in colleges and universities that would enhance their urban 
involvement. The major changes recommended by panelists 

were: 

• A climate for internal change must be developed 
within the colleges and universities. The institutions must 
become more flexible if they are to keep current with the 
rapidly changing pace of life in urban areas. 

• Colleges and universities must strike a more even 
balance between pure and appLed research. Higher educa- 
tion research must be made more relevant to the needs of 
urban residents. 

• There must be a clear definition ot each school's 
urban mission. It should be realistic and premised on a 
careful assessment of the institution's existing and pro- 
jected resources. This in turn will permit a more qualitative 
selection of projects to be initiated. 

• Colleges and universities should involve minorities 
more in all levels of academic activities. The participation 
of minority students, faculty, and admmistrators will help 
to increase the credibility of higher education institutions 
in the urban community. 

• Colleges and universities should become less con- 
servative in the types of urban programs they initiate. By 
taking more risks, colleges and universities may reap greater 
satisfaction and rewards from their urban program efforts. 

• Colleges and universities must increase nontradi- 
tional learning experiences for students. Such activities 
include internships, field research, participant observation, 
work-study programs, specialized institutes and seminars, 
and field trips. 

• Colleges and universities must find ways to stimu- 
late more faculty to become involved in urban oriented 
programs. The most direct approach would be a restructur- 
ing of the university reward system to induce greater 
participation, while eliminating the fear that such involve- 
ment might, in effect, penalize participating faculty mem- 
bers. 
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Opportunities for the Urban Involvenient 
of Colleges and Universities 



Major purposes ot the contcrenccs were to examine how 
higher education has met urban needs, to dtlineatc prob- 
lems encountered by urban colleges and univ» rsities, and to 
project needed future developments in urbari involvement. 
These purposes were accomplished by considering, in a 
number of concurrent sessions, a wide range ot institutional 
urban programs. The presenters were requested to describe 
current programs and to indicate problems and future 
prospects. 

It was recognized at the outset that only a small 
proporJon of the literally hundreds of urban-related 
programs of colleges and universities could be covered, and 
no attempt was made to cover all aspects of the urban 
involvement of higher education. We believe, though, that 
the following sampling of outstanding programs will be 
revealing to Federal, State, and local government agencies 
and helpful to colleges and universities seeking ways to 
enhance their urban-related efforts. 

This chapter summarizes the papers and discussions 
of the concurrent panels held at each conference. It should 
be noted that the local executive committees developed 
panel topics according to the interests ot the schools in the 
several regions and that, consequently, the programs dif- 
fered in each of the conferences. Papers of the concurrent 
sessions were not distributed at the conferences; persons 
interested in specific papers should contact appropriate 
panel members whose names and titles are indicated in the 
programs, appendix B. Listed below are the titles of the 
concurrent panel sessions and the conference where they 
were presented. 

1. Applied Social Research (Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New Orleans) 

2. Application of Science and Technology to Urban 
Problems (Washington) 

3. Continuing Education and Community Service 
(Washington, San Francisco) 

4. University Relationships to Minority Communi- 
ties (Washington, San Francisco) 

5. Organization and Administration for Urban Pro- 
grams: Interinstitutional Cooperation (Washing- 
ton. San Francisco, New Orleans) 

6. Urban Instructional Programs (Washington) 

7. Faculty^lnvolvement (San Francisco) 

8. Planning (San Francisco) 

9. Urban Public Universities (Chicago) 



10. Community and Junior Colleges (Chicago) 

11. Nontraditional Learning Systems (Chicago) 

12. Professional Institutions (Chicago) 

13. State-Based Programs (New Orleans) 

14. Mid-Career Training (New Orleans) 

15. Voluntarism (New Orleans) 



Applied Social Research 

The panels on applied urban research focused on specific 
programs at colleges and universities in order to highlight 
the problems and successes of applied research efforts. 

The Center for Urban Affairs at Morgan State College 
has six major components, most of which ar^^ engaged in 
applied urban research activities. The six programs are: 
Urban Studies and Community Service, Urban Planning and 
Policy Analysis, Center for the Study of the Behavior of 
Urban Youth, Small Business Institute, Cooperative Educa- 
tion Centers administered jointly with the Baltimore Public 
Schools, and a master's level program for teachers in urban 
schools (Franklin). 

The Center for Metropolitan Planning and Research 
at The Johns Hopkins University has as its primary function 
producing research studies for local government. The center 
brings together researchers whose main interest is applied 
urban research, and it provides a career opportunity for 
people who want to solve real world problems. The main 
problems facing the center are its lack of control over 
recruitment and promotion of faculty members who are 
attached to specific teaching disciplines and the difficulty 
in obtaining local funding for applied urban research 
projects (Crain and Fisher). 

Northwestern University's Center ff^r Urban Affairs 
has developed a program called the Community Service 
Voucher Project, funded by the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education. Community groups submit statements of need 
to the center, which awards vouchers worth $10,000 each 
to four community groups. The vouchers are redeemable in 
research services at the university, although both the 
university and the community group must agree that the 
project will be nutually beneficial. Each party has veto 
power over the project (Massotti). 

The Milwaukee Urban Observatory program is one of 
ten federally funded observatories around the country. 
Several models for organizing observatory programs cur- 
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renily exist, such as units of the university, or agencies or 
offices of liKal government or nonprofit corporations. 
Participants were cautioned not to accept the observatory 
model as one that can be automatically adopted by othvr 
institutions. The Milwaukee experience has indicated that 
academics are not generally interested in cooperative 
research and lack an awareness of government interests 
(Irwin). 

The University of California at Berkeley experience 
was discussed in light of its Oakland Project. Berkeley 
utilised graduate students in the mayor's office, the 
personnel office, the finance office, and with the chief of 
police. Students conducted research and sat in on policy 
development meetings. Both the university and the city 
benefited from the program (Lee). 

The discussion periods following the panel presenta- 
tions centered on the following points: 

• College professors as a group are opposed to 
applied urban research because it threatens what they 
regard as the purity of academia. 

• Some sectors of local government have little 
understanding of and consequently little commitment to 
the research and development function. 

• Colleges and universities lack mechanisms for 
identifying research needs and making appropriate re- 
spon!>es. 

• Colleges and universities should not be blamed for 
failures to provide solutions. Thoy can only present 
evidence. 

• Colleges and universities should make applied 
urban research a top priority. They should also learn to put 
research f indings into nontechnical terms. 

• Academics tend to denigrate short term research 
requested by local governments. Colleges and universities 
should learn to understand consumers (local governments) 
better. 



Application of Science and Technology 
to Urban Problems 

The first panelist discussed the Fire Protection Engineering 
Program at the University of Maryland. This program has 
been developed on the premise that a more intensive 
professional education and training curriculum for fire 
service personnel will improve tire protection. Students are 
offered courses in engineering, mathematics, physics and an 
array of electives (Hickey ). 

The second panelist was a representative of the 
Carnegie-Mellon University, School of Urban and Public 
Affairs. His presentation focused on the Physical/Technical 
Systems Project Course. A Way of Linking technology 
with Urban Management. The course ts designed for 
first-year students in master's programs who want to apply 
some of their technological backgrounds to urban prob- 
lems. Situations are usually selected from problems experi- 
enced by nearby local governments. Public officials and 



university personnel discuss the issues and the research 
goals until both are satisfied with the objectives of the 
project. Students organize themslslves into groups, develop 
a research design, conduct the research, and p.epare a final 
report for both the professor and the client agency 
(Walters). 

Much of the panel's follow-up discussion centered on 
knowledge and selection of topics to be researched as well 
as on the limitations of the university. The limitations were 
discussed in terms of time, faculty resources, and pressure 
upon students who have other courses to complete. 

Cortinuing Education and Community Service 
Tulane University developed a program called World Game 
Theory in which students lived in different parts of the 
metropolitan area. They returned to school and assumed 
roles that permitted each student to learn something about 
community life from others. 

At Federal City College in Washington, D.C., there 
are a variety of community-oriented and continuing educa- 
tion programs. Some of these programs are the Experi- 
mental Programs Office, the Institute of Gerontology, 
Department of Labor Education, Public Affairs Forum, 
Community Planning and Development, Extension Services, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, and New Careers Program. The 
programs at FCC are founded in the belief that urban 
higher education institutions should develop new programs 
to meet grass roots needs and that participation by those 
who live and work in the ciiy is essential. Furthermore, 
such community-oriented programs must be continuously 
evaluated and modified (Blake). 

Another paper focused on the experience of the 
University of Pittsburgh when it tried to expand its 
facilities to a neighboring community in the late 1960s. 
Colleges and universities are always suspect when they 
attempt such expansions, because in the past they have 
been involved in land speculation and have occasionally 
been slumlords. Launching a successful community pro- 
gram might include some or all of the following: listening, 
mediation, planning, sharing information, mutual educa- 
tion, and mutual respect (McFadden). 

The major issues confronting communities in urban 
areas today arc environmental protection, decreasing local 
revenue bases, and emerging alternative life styles. Colleges 
and universities are deeply involved in all three of these 
issues as they affect communities. The issues require that 
higher education administrators treat community residents 
in a collaborative rather than a combative manner. Planning 
with community residents is the wave of the future, and 
colleges and universities should begin thinking about joint 
college-community planning bodies (Fink). 

Discussion sessions following the presentation of 
papers emphasized five points: 

• Teaching, research, and public service must be 
viewed as interrelated functions by higher education. 
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• Communitv wrvitc should be considered as encom- 
passing the whole meiropoliian area, since changes in 
section will lead to changes in others. 

• Conr)mijnity service and continuing education pro- 
grams should be developed so thev do not thrtv.tcn other 
academic program areas. Conflicts should be minimized 
while cooperation is maximized. Interdisciplinary approach- 
es should be the goal. 

• The market for continuing education is growing, 
and it is certain that this area will become an increasingly 
important component ot the college or university academic 
program. 

• Communitv service programs sometimes suffer 
from the changing nature vf political leadcrshi,? in urban 
areas. Another problem area is the potential :onflict of 
interest that colleges and universities face in areas where 
they own extensive property. 



University Relationships to Minority Communities 
Livingston College, a part of Rutgers Univeisity, was 
founded to assist the black and Puerto Rican communities 
in Now jersey, which now account tor around percent 
of the college's enrollment. The college has developed some 
successful programs, such as community internships and the 
University Year in Action. Many programs, however, have 
failed, and the college leadei'ship is constantly being called 
upon to justify its role. As a result, Livingston has 
developed a poor reputation with the state legislature, 
which is responsible tor funding (Hartmcn). 

At the University ot Pennsylvania, the decade-old 
Human Resources Center seeks to bring the resources of the 
university to bear on proble.Tis outside of its walls. This is 
done through intervention strategies based upon mutual 
determination of goals by the University and the client 
cunimunity. In 1968. the center became part of the 
Department ot City and Regional Planning in the Graduate 
School ot Fine Arts and oegan to distinguish clearly 
between action research and uommunity action (Mitchell). 

San Francisco State University has developed a 
School ot tithnic Studies when- students can take courses in 
Asian American Studies. Black Studies, LA RAZA Studies, 
and Native American Studies. The school attempts to 
provide students with an understanding ot peoples who 
have unique experiences in oiif society. The school is 
committed to the concept ot pluralism in American lite and 
views ethnic differences as a means ot conveying this to 
students (Hirabavashi). 

The discussion sessions raised the following points: 

• Appointment and promotion policies at colleges 
and universities are still bjsed upon traditional r:riteria, and 
Ihis reduces the incentive tor community work by faculty 
members. 

• College and universit\ tacully and administrators 
must constantiv bt reminded to think ot local communities 
as a laboratory. 
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• University representatives who interact with minor- 
ity communities must be carefully selected. 

• University commitments to minority communities 
will be tested now that the pressures generated by urban 
riots have diminished. 

• Many white colleges and universities have failed to 
utilize successful models of university-community relations 
developed by black colleges and universities. 



University Organization and Administration of 
Urban Programs: interinstitutional Cooperation 
The presentations in these panels focused more on inter- 
institutional than intrainstitutional organization and admin- 
istration. 

The Higher Education Center for Urban Studies 
(HECUS) in Bridgeport is a consortium of nine public and 
private colleges and universities in southern Connecticut. 
About 18,000 students are enrolled in the schools, and 80 
percent of them are commuters. HECUS, a voluntary 
organization which serves member schools as an instrument^ 
has a theme of cooperation and collaboration, and the key 
to its success has been its flexibility. 

HECUS assists member institutions to help com- 
munity groups to study, plan, organize, implement, and 
finance efforts to understand and resolve community and 
regional problems. HECUS opens channels to members, 
institutions for minority groups, elderly, women, and other 
special groups seeking education services. It also opens 
channels to the community for faculty and students seeking 
opportunities to study and work in community settings. 
Some of the successful programs developed by HECJSare 
*oint Education Program, Health Services, Veteran Affairs, 
and Research and Training efforts (Lansdale). 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion (WICHE) comprises the thirteen western states and has 
as its primary concern the problems of delivery of 
educational services and scarce educational resources to 
sparsely populated areas. The characteristics which make 
such a collaborative effort successful are: 1) significant 
problems are identified; 2) strong support is obtained from 
those factions that will be most affected; 3) participating 
organizations feel they are getting as much as they are 
giving; 4) participants are willing to contribute time and 
energy; S) advising and policymaking functions are per- 
formed by people who can see the whole picture; 6) 
progress is made by consensus; 7) sufficient unrestricted 
funds are available to support the project; and 8) staff is of 
high quality (Kroepsch). 

The Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Educa- 
tion is a voluntary consortium for a single metropolitan 
area and includes both urban and nonurban institutions. 
The staft of the consortium has developed a close working 
relationship with faculty and administrators at all member 
institutions. The major forms of interinstitutional coopera- 
tions oerformed by tne consortium are those of informa- 
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tion broker to the community, and to the member colleges 
and universities, teaching agencv, providor of lacilities 
service agencv which coordinates task forces, implements 
talent sear.h, and sponsors service centers, and educational 
change agent (Avcrlll). 

The New Orleans Lv)nv)rtium, begun m 1968, unites 
three local universities in a variety ot programs, some ol 
^\hlch are cross registrations, faculty iiiterc.ianges, develop- 
ment ot a major m social work, a small business program, 
and a community mental health counseling team. 

I he discussion sessions raised the following points: 

• Consortia can become easily overloaded and 
neglect some vital teaching and research functior^s. 

• Consortia should identity people on different 
member campuses who have skills and are available to help 
in community projects. 

• Projects should be selected by committees com- 
posed ot academic and community people who determine 
which projects are valid and have priorities. 

• Traditional reward systems impede full realization 
ot consortium goals. 

• Kunding ot consortium projects can be a problem, 
since rTiember schools feel that approaches to local sources 
will compete with their own fund raising activities. 



Urban Instructional Programs 

The American University requires that every full-time 
student, undergraduate and graduate, majoring in urban 
affairs serve one-half of one semester in an urban intern- 
ship. The internships are carefully arranged, closely super- 
vised, and thoroughly evaluated by students, faculty, and 
public officials. Students have an opportunity to supple- 
ment thetjry with practical experiences and to develop and 
grow Pi*rsonallv. They are also challenged to clarity 
individual career goals. The university benefits by both 
providing an alternative learning experience and building 
ne V bridges to public and private agencies in the area. The 
host agcncv benefits by being able to undertake new 
projects, recruit qualified interns at a later date for 
permanent staff positions, and provide an infusion of new 
ideas into the agency. A weekly seminar tor all items helps 
students relate theory to practical experiences (/^auderer). 

Tt. * University ol Massachusetts at Boston's College 
of Public o'td Community Service (CPCS) was established in 
1973. The c >llege was designed to offer preprofessional and 
liberal arts training; however, the program was based not 
upon course crciits. but rather around a certificate system 
with field experie.He as an integral component. In order for 
students to graduate they must complete ten certificates of 
competency. Present.' the college in seven curriculum 
centers otters twelve dit'*Tcnt certificates in Lssential Skills 
(writing, speaking, reading and math). Housing and Com- 
munity Development. Insti. rations (policy and econorTiic 
change). Individual and Soci ty (communications), and 
Cultural Studies. Lach certificate .urogram has an evaluation 



team composed of at least two persons, one ot whom is not 
a member of that curriculum center (Strange). 

The Washington Semester Program, begun at Ameri- 
can University almost thirty years ago, today has been 
opanded to include three Washington semesters, an urban 
semester, an economic policy semester and a foreign policy 
semester. More than 140 participating colleges and univer- 
sities send some of their students to Washington each year 
tj study in one of the semester programs. The objective is 
to take advantage of the Washington setting as a laboratory 
in which to study the governmental process. Students have 
seminars with congressmen, lobbyists, administrators, and 
staff personnel who h:\p shape domestic and foreign pohcy. 
Students also develop and carry out a scmester«long 
research project, and most of them also serve as interns in a 
governmental agency one day per week (Brown). 

Highlights of the discussion session were as follows: 

• Competency is difficult to measure at any point in 
the education process. Student progress is difficult to 
evaluate. 

• Without careful preplanning, internships can get 
mired in the exaggerated expectations of siudcnts and host 
agencies as to wnat each is going to receive from the 
experience. 

• Competency based programs often look to local 
agencies to he;p develop the competency requirements. 
This rn turn may encourage the agencies to send their 
employees into the program. 

• All such programs require the support and commit- 
ment of university administrators, including adequate 
incentives for faculty to get involved. 

Faculty Involvement 

The panel on faculty involvement focused on the problems 
of creating interdisciplinary institutional relationships. 
Problems inherent in traditional university organisation and 
reward systems were discussed (Marini). Current models of 
int**rdisciplinary programs were examined with emphasis on 
some ot the obstacles that have to be surmounted, such as 
administrative commitment, the financing of new academic 
ideas, careful recruitment ot faculty, and territoriality ot 
individual departments (Kerrigan). 

The following issues were raised at the discussion 
session: 

• There are many personal, financial, and institu- 
tional obstacles to the development ot interdisciplinary 
programs aimed at urban problems solving. 

• College and university organizational structures 
must be drastically changed before a major faculty effort 
Will be made in the urban area. 



Planning 

The panel on planning was devoted to a discussion of some 
of the basic concepts of planning ana how they could be 
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applied to enhancing the university's role in urban affairs. 
None of the panelists presented formal papers. Each made 
brief introductory statements, and then all members of the 
audience were invited to participite through questions or 
discussion. Common experiences were found in three areas. 

• Planning is not merely a technical process but 
should become the vehicle for closer cooperation between 
the university and the community. 

• Planning should be viewed as a mechanism to ')pen 
up dialogues, increase alternatives, and take into account 
political and economic conditons. 

• Planning should be a continuous process that is 
cognisant of both internal and external pressures. 

Urban Public Universities 

No formal papers were presented during this panel in order 
that panelists could discuss their programs and hold a 
general discussion. 

The University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee was estab- 
lished as a response to the educational needs of returning 
veterans of World War II. It is the only public institution in 
Milwaukee, and this places a heavy responsibility on its 
programming. 

The University of Illinois at Chicago Circle is one of 
several state institutions in the city. Each institution 
develops its own areas of specialization, and even though 
there is no formal coordination -each school avoids dupli- 
cating what the others are doing. 

The University of Massachusetts at Boston was 
created with a mandate to educate the poor and to provide 
a quality academic program as wel!. The mandate created 
admini'^trative and faculty conflicts, most of which have 
been overcome by the creation of separate colleges within 
the university to cater to different student needs. 

The must important characteristic that differentiates 
the three schools from the main campuses is the student 
body. The students are primarily first generation college 
students wh come from lower-middle or lower-income 
families. Each of the schools believes that experimentation 
with nontraditional approaches to education will help 
bridge the gap between school and community. This 
approach is evidenced in both the classroom and ii the 
applied social research projects undei taken by students ar.d 
faculty. 

The discussions raised the following points. 

• The mission of the urban university should !)e to 
educate an urban clientele, to conduct both pure and 
applied research, and to >erve the community. 

• Opportunities should be provided for both stu- 
dents and faculty to go out into the « omniunity and 
observe problems firsthand. 

• Experimentation in educational prog.ams cannot 
be performed on tt)e neighboring community, it must be 
conducted the community. 

• Student populations at urban public universities 



may be the mechanism for bridging the gap between 
university and community. 

• Public universities should be educating students to 
understand and solve urban problems rather than trying as 
universities to solve the problems. 

Community and lunior Colleges 

The Miami-Dade Community College is located on three 
campuses and four centers and also provides direct services 
le residents at 317 other locations in the metropolitan area. 
Miami-Dade tries to ensure equal access by waiving fees for 
any student whose family qualifies for federal assistance. In 
addition, there is a scholarship program, a loan program, 
and many work opportunities. The college conducts a 
vigorous advertising campaign to apprise the residents of all 
of the educational opDortunities available to them. Some of 
the programs currently being offered include the Institute 
for Criminal Justice, a prison program, allied health 
programs at both Mount Sinai Hospital and the Jackson 
!'jspital Center, and a Day Care Center for mothers on 
Welfare (Masiko). 

The City Colleges of Chicago offer 212 career 
programs in business, creative and performing arts, engi- 
neering, health services, and public and human services. 
They are attempting to fulfill the functions of community 
colleges that are rooted in the community-career pio- 
grams, continuing studies, and community services. Present- 
ly, 31,000 students are enrolled in adult education courses 
in the system, and more than 20,000 are engaged in the 
Adult Learning Skills Program (Shabat). 

Highlights of the discussion peridd were: 

• Junior colleges should stop aspiring to be senior or 
four-year colleges and should strive to become true com- 
munity colleges. 

• The CDncept of the community college is not yet 
clearly defined. It should provide services and benefits fo all 
segments of the adult population and must be built around 
the wants and needs of the adults in the community. 

• Community colleges should provide educational 
services to a wide spectrum of adults in accordance with the 
experiential background of the student in accessible loca- 
tions and at convenient times. 

Nontraditional Learning Systems 

This panel presented a paper and commentary on it b« the 
other panelists. Afterwards, the floor wa:* open for oiscus- 
sion. 

The Minnesota Metropolitan State College (MMSC) 
draws its students from the twin cities and from each of the 
seven counties in the Minneapolis St. Paul area, ^he average 
student is 34 years old, holds a full-time jtib, and has 
extensive commitments to fam^y or community. All 
students have either ninety quarter-credits or have demon- 
strated the equivalent credit in verified competencies gained 
in noncollege settings. 
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The uide* ying principle of the college is that all 
learning systems must be flexible and adaptable to the 
student s neer**^. It offers the student the opportunity to 
design his own learning program and to assume the major 
responsibility for implementing it. Stucients aie encouraged 
to combine the study of the theoretical with the practical 
and to achieve a demonstrated competence by viewing 
learning as the achievement of skills. Finally MMSC offers 
(he student the opportunity to develop an understanding of 
the learning process, because he has set his own goals and 
pursued them in a systematic way (Sweet). 

Basic points raised b> the other panelists and the 
audience were as follows: 

• Most established institutions cannot revolutionize 
their programs because they must comply with state and 
local require nents or academic tradition. 

• 4 IS doubtful that either the minority group 
student frrm the inner-city educational system or the 
bright, motivated suburban student will benefit from this 
program. 

« MMSC and schools l*ke it might prove to be testing 
grounds for experimental programs that later can be 
introduced into more traditional institutions. 

• It is not clear that graduates of MMSC meet the 
expectations of the outside world as to what a college 
gi aduate should be able to do. 



Professional Institutions 

The purpose of this panel was to examine the role of 
professional schools in the urban involvement of higher 
education. The only presented paper discussed the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Medical Center in Chicago. This is one of the 
world's largest medical centers and is located in downtown 
Chicago. The campus includes the Colleges of Dentistry, 
Medicare, Nursing and Pharmacy, the Graduate College, the 
School of Public Health, the School of Associated Medical 
Sciences, and the University of Illinois Hospital. The 
presenter outlined several programs established to meet 
specific urban needs in the areas of teaching, research, and 
service and also discussed problems involved in the contin- 
ued development of branch clinical schools of medicine in 
Rockfordand Peoria, Illinois (Diekma). 

Other panelists discussed the Urban journalism Cen- 
ter at Northwestern University and the Woodlawn Criminal 
Defense Service Proiect ot the University of Chicago. 

The di>cussion period raised the following issues: 

• Universities cannot provide all the necessary ser- 
vices to a community, but they can provide new models for 
a community to improve aspects of urban life. 

• Certain community service projects have dividends 
m teaching and research. Universities should seek those 
projects in which the objectives of education and research 
are met. 

• When colleges and universities enter the commu- 



nity their desire for concrete outcomes may limit the scope 
of the institutions action. 



State-Based Programs 

No papers were presented in this panel session. Panelists 
and participants engaged in a discussion ot state-based 
programs in the humanities. 

The purpose of state-based programs is to bring 
together the academic community, especially professors in 
the humanities, with the adult nunschool public to discuss 
public policymaking and decision-making. 

The major problems encountered in these programs 

arc: 

• Most people are not ? vare that such programs exist 
an( that funds are available. 

• There is difficulty in selecting academics who can 
communicate with the community in a meaningful way. 

• Academics are not always iiiterested in commu- 
nity-oriented programs. They often prefer to obta n grants 
to conduct research closer to their personal interests. 

Mid-Career Training 

The two papers presented on this panel and the following 
discussion focused on similar questions. The presentations 
and the discussion segment, therefore, are presented 
together. 

The mid-career student market has some basic charac- 
teristics: 1) students jsually have undergraduate degrees, 
and some have graduate degrees; 2) many have been 
working for a decade or more; 3) the students are in the 
35-45 age bracket; 4) many have responsible middle- 
management positions in their organisations; and 5) a high 
percentage belong to a professional organization. 

The two approaches to the mid-career market are 
training and education. Training would overcome profes- 
sional obsolescence by updating techniques and knowledge 
of the mid-career practitioner. Education involves dealing 
with changes resulting irom the assumption of new mana- 
gerial responsibilities, thus requiring new skills and new 
outlooks. The training function will probably be easier to 
meet than the education function (Juster). 

Several general observations can be made as a result 
of the rising demand for more mid-career programs: 

• Many urban-orient:?d academics do not possess the 
appropriate skills to train public-sector mid-career execu- 
tives. 

• Little effort has been made to discard the tradi- 
tional hours-of-credit for more realistic approaches that 
reflect the learning and time needs of mid-career adults. 

• Class distinctions still exist between regular aca- 
demic offerings and continuing education programs. 

• Few innovative approaches have been initiated to 
evaluate relevant experience of mid-careerists as alternatives 
to traditional academic admissions. 
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• Without proper incentives, few faculty members 
will work hard to k'^ep in touch with cu i/nt problems 
facing public officials (Wyman). 



Voluntarism 

Voluntarism refers to community oriented programs utili^- 
ii.g volunteer students from higher education. No formal 
papers were presented at this panel session. Panelists 
remarks and the ensuing discussion are summarized to- 
gether. 

Funding of volunteer programs can be a major 
problem. Foundations ar>d government agencies have often 
provided seed money for a few years, but colleges and 
universities should not get involved in urban volunteer 
programs unless they are prepared to finance them. In some 
cases, student fees have helped to support volunteer 
programs. 

Placing volunteers is an arduous and time-consuming 
task. Turnover among students is high, and assignments 
often differ from the original planb. One way to overcome 
this is to give students a major share in administrative 
auihority over the progr.ini. 

Keeping files on successful student placerr.cnts and 
tangible achievements is a good way to maintain interest 
and continuity in the program. Students become links 
between the colleges and universities and local government 
agencies and community groups. 



Concluding Nott^ 

To summarise the many programs, ideas, problem areas, 
and suggestions for future development presented in the 



concurrent panel session^ would be an altiosi impossible 
task. A number of general t -.cries, however, recurred: 

• The programs descrixJ indicate thai there are 
-nany ways a\ w*^-ch p'jblic and p:i Mie institutions of 
higher education of all levels-junior and community 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities-can relate to 
the urban scene within the context of instruction, rt^earch, 
student service, and public service. These programs, though, 
are only a sampling of the many ways colleges and 
universities are currently involved. There is need for 
continued creative and innovative thinking in the develop- 
ment of future urban programs. 

9 The funding of urban programs is a universal 
problem. Financial support is provided by Federal and 
foundation grants and by internal institutional funds, hut 
such support is usually insufficient and short-term. Addi- 
tional and long*term funding by institutions. Federal 
agencies, and foundations is a future requirement. 

• Instruction, research, and public service should be 
viewed as interrelated functions in the urban invohement 
of colleges and universities. Major problems that nc^d to be 
resolved in the future are lack of interest on the part of 
many faculty members, provision for interdisciplinary 
cooperation, and revision of the faculty-rev^arJs system to 
recognize urban affairs activities. 

• Many apparently successful programs are models of 
the urban involvement of higher education within the 
context of instrUvtion, research, student services, public 
service, and institutional cooperation as represented by 
formal consortia. There is little or no real evidence though 
of their success-or failure. Colleges and universities need to 
develop techniques to evaluate the effectiveness of urbai. 
programs and projects. 
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The several committees concerned with planning the 
conferences agreed at the outset that the development of 
formal recommendations by the conferences would be 
infeasible. It was decided, however, that idtas and opinions 
voiced consistently at the four regional conferences should 
be assembled in the final report as suggestions for the 
consideration of colleges and universities, Federal, State, 
and local governments, and foundations. 

The series of suggestions that follow were formulated 
by the writers of this report and reviewed by the chairmen 
of the local executive committees and the chairman of the 
conferences' advisory committee. The suggestions, conse- 
quently, are not official statements of the conference 
delegates, nor are they exhaustive, although we believe them 
to be a fair statement of the sense of the meetings. Other 
suggestions and recommendations by program participants 
appear in chapters two and three. 



SUGGESTIONS 

For Colleges and Universities 

The college or university should: 

• Undertake a thorough analysis of its resources to 
determine to what extent (if any) it should have an urban 
role. Executive leadership by the president or chancellor 
must be forceful, and all elements or the institutional 
community especially the faculty -as well as its several 
publics must participate actively. Programs should be 
develor jd within the limits of what the college or 
university can do and at the same time preserve its basic 
function of higher education. Urban involvement should be 
viewed as relating to the traditional functions of instruc- 
tion, research, student services, and public service. 

• Provide financing specifically for its urban-related 
activities. Although outside funding from federal, founda- 
tion, business and other sources should be sought, the 
institution committed to urban involvement will allocate 
continuous support f.om institutional funds. 

• Be aware of the implications of the New Federal- 
ism both as a present reality and a possible future 
development. Special revenue programs and bloc grants to 
states and local communities will require colleges and 
universities to develop channels of communication with 
decision makers of city and county governments. Specific 
relationships with appropriate Federal regional offices, as 



well as with the city, county, and State ajiencies, will 
become increasingly necessary as the administration of 
Federal urban programs is further decentralized. 

• Explore how it can best serve the educational 
needs of diverse groups in the urban population. In this 
context, consideration will have lo be given to broad areas, 
such as: recruiting, admission, and financial aid policies; 
counseling and social adjustment programs; curriculum 
patterns and instructional practices, including the adoption 
of nontraditional learning procedures; educational outreach 
programs, including urban delivery systems; and continuing 
education, extending beyond the traditional age range of 
the collegiate population. 

• Encourage widespread faculty involvement in 
urban affairs, facilitate interdisciplinary cooperation in 
instruction and research relating to the urban scene, and 
devise procedures that will recognize ^acuity participation 
in pullic service and urban-related activities. 

• Establish cooperative urban programs with area 
postsecondarv institutions and organizations having urban 
interests. An immediate response would be the organization 
of State and local area c^^nferences to consider cc operative 
relationships with State and local governments; and for 
institutional leadership in organizing conferences and work- 
shops for community leaders to explore what needs to be 
done to improve the quality of urban life. The^e is an 
immediate need for joint programs of neighboring black 
and white colleges and universities. 

• Assure that affirmative action programs for educa- 
tional offering and faculty and staff employment are 
effective and widely known in the community. 

• Publicize its urban affairs program in order to 
contribute to community understanding of the institution's 
roll and interests. 

• Develop evaluation procedures for its urban-related 
programs and projects. 



For the Federal Government 

Federal government departments and agencies should: 

• Prepare a policy statement on the participation of 
colleges and universities in Federally funded urban pro- 
grams as a guide for both government and institution staffs. 

• Publish periodically information on Federally 
funded urban-related programs that have potential for 
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college and university contributions. (Recognition should 
be given to the 'act that many such pugrams do not 
explicitly provide for the pa'^ticipation of institutions of 
higher education.) 

• Inform colleges and universities of opportunities 
for urban involvement afforded by general and special 
revenue sharing programs; and about procedural changes as 
administration shifts from Washington to the regional 
council offices and State and local governments. In this 
wunnewtion the regional cuuntil offices might well develop 
an annual itinerary :or teams of Federal officers who would 
spend a day on major campuses explaining rheir programs. 

• Increase staff awareness of both higher education's 
resources for alleviating urban problems and the problems 
of colleges and universities in dealing with Government 
agencies. 

• Seek ways to provide direct and substantial finan- 
cial support for the urban related programs of colleges and 
univetsities. Examples are illustrative rather than exhaus- 
tive: Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965; the 
Urban Observatories program; the RANN progran of the 
National Science Foundation; fellowship .intern and career 
advancement programs; cooperative programs of post- 
secondary institutions and community organizations, such 
aS the student opportunity centers; support of State and 
local consortia; conferences of postsecondary institutions 
and state and local government agencies; research and 
development projects; and innovative projects of individual 
colleges and universities. 

• Solicit the advice and cooperati:jn of colleges and 
univerrities in the initiation, planning, monitoring, and 
evaluation of urban programs in which tney might take 
part. 

• Seek ways to provide for continuity in the funding 
of prog. ams. . 



For State Governments 

State government departments and agencies should: 

• Recognize that the urban involvement of colleges 
and universities is a legitimate function for them and not 
Simply an esoteric f)r add-on activity. (In a recent study 
conU'icied by the American Council on Education, more 
than 99 percent of the colleges and universities indicated 
that urban involvement should be a function of American 
higher education.) 

• Establish formal liaison with postsecondary institu- 
tions to inform them about programs under the purvit w of 
State agencies that provide opportunities for higher educa- 
tion participation. 

• Develop and fund programs that provide for the 
urban affairs participation of colleges and universities. In 
this connection, one or more colleges or universities might 
well be designated to emphasize urban related activities. 

• Request college and university cooperation in the 



initiation, planning, monitoring, and evaluation of urban 
programs. 

• Recognize that the widely used formulas for 
appropriations to State colleges and universities b*.sed 
entirely on student enrollments make it *mpossiOie for 
these institutions to develop effective urban affairs pro- 
grams. Provision should be made for supplementing the 
formula to fund urban-related activities. 

• Ensure that legislation allocating Federal funds- 
iiicluding general and special revenue sharing funds 
channeled through the State for local governments includes 
recommendations that these governments utilize the ser- 
vices and resources of colleges and universities. 

For City and Urban County Governments 

City and urban county departments and agencies should; 

• Explore with area colleges and universities the 
specific ways these institutions c^n contribute to the 
alleviation of urban problems within the scope of their 
legitimate functions. In this connection, local governments 
must take a realistic view of what colleges and universities 
can appropriately do. 

Establish formal relationships with colleges and 
universities by designating either a liaison officer, a coordi- 
nating committee, or a task force to serve in such a 
capacity. In this connection, an initial conference of city or 
county agency heads and college and university personnel 
might well be held. 

• Request colleges and universities to develop, in 
cooperation with local government personnel, full-time and 
part-time programs designed to improve the person el of 
local government agencies at entry, mid-career, and intern^ 
ship levels. Participation in mid-career programs could be 
encouraged by allowing released time or sabbatical leaves 
for public employees. 

• Seek ways to utilize the resources of colleges and 
universities in the utilisation of Federal grants for general 
and special revenue sharirig programs. ^ . 

• • • 

• The National League of Citi' ' ""-inference of 
Mayors, National Association of *^ and Inter^ 
national City Management Association sho^^ .: . «akc specific 
effort'v, through program topics, conferences, newsletters, 
and consultatioi^s. to encourage local governments to utilize 
the resources of postsecondary institutions In alleviating 
urban programs. 

For Foundations 
Foundations should: 

• Review their funding policies to consider the need 
to include support of the urban-related activities of colleges 
and universities in their programs. They should announce 
their willingness to provide support tor creative and 
innovative programs. 
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• Be receptive to supporting the urban-related pre* 
grams of higher education associations. Grants for the 
urban activities of three associations with the most active 
urban-reluted programs-the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the American Aesociation of State Colleges and 
Universities, and the Council for University Institutes for 
Urban Affairs -have either expired or are about to expire. If 
these associations discontinue their urban involvement, 
little national leadership will be left in the area of urban 
involvement of higher education. 

• Be receptive to funding proposals to meet the 
following major needs: 

1. Colleges and universities and governmental agen- 
cies must be kept abreast of urban affairs develop- 
wents by a generally distributed publication, 
sponsored by one of the major higher education 
associations. It became apparent at the confer- 
ences that college and university administrators, 
Federal, State, and local government officials, and 
people engaged in the urban affairs programs of 
colleges and universities are unaware of many 
facets of the urban-related activities of post- 
secondary institutions. Except for publications 



with limited circulation, there is currently no such 
medium of communication. 
2. There is an urgent need for an extensive and in 
depth study of the role of higher education in 
urban affairs, conducted by a group of persons 
recognized and respected in the higher education 
community. This project could probably best be 
accomplished by a commission under the auspices 
of a major higher education association. 
• Reconsider, in the case of ;he Ford Foundation, 
any intention to discontinue funding proposals for urban- 
related programs of colleges and universities. 

The conferences were not intended to arrive at 
definite conclusions about the urban involvement of higher 
education. Many issues and problems were illuminated, but 
none resolved. Colleges and universities want to be involved 
in the urban scene-and a large majority of them are-but it 
is unclear how this can be accomplished. There is still no 
clear answer to ihe question raised at the conference by an 
official of the Ford Foundation, "What can we justifiably 
expect d university to contribute to solving this [previously 
stated) gamut of problems?" 
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The conferences were not organized around issues and 
problems, nor were they designed to make original con- 
tributions to the body of knowledge about the urban 
involvement of higher education. It was intended that all 
participants give some attention to problems and needed 
future developments in the urban programs under consider- 
ation. We have identified a number of issues and problems 
related to the urban involvement of colleges and univer- 
sities, which were referred to by the conference papers and 
discussions. A nurriber of other suggestions by individual 
participants appear in various places in chapters two and 
three. Analysis of the issues and problems is not attempted. 

It is suggested i*' chapter four that foundation 
support be provided definitive study of the urban 

involvement of Wt^ cation. The following listing 

indicates some of t*^** jlved issues and problems with 
which such a sti«r je concerned. 

• How art % pts, urban affairs, urban involve- 
mem, «.nd urban affain^ programs, to be defined so that 
there will be a common understanding of their meaning? 

• How can colleges and universities justify expanding 
urban-related prograrrs in l*ght of financial conditions that 
necessitate reduction of other existing programs? 

« To what extent do college and university adminis- 
trators understand that urban affairs programs should be 
developed within the context of higher education's recog- 
nized functions: instruction, research, public service, and 
student services? 

• How can colleges and universities best define their 
urban-related roles? Should they develop formal plans for 
their total urban affairs programs? If so, how can this be 
accomplished? 

• Are urban-related roles different for universities, 
four- year colleges, and two-year colleges; for public and 
private institutions; for urban and nonurban institutions? 

• Do the agricultural programs of the land-grant 
institutions provide an appropriate model for the urban- 
related programs of colleges and universities? 

• Are new types of institutions of higher education 
utilizing nontraditional procedures required to meet the 
needs of urban populations? 

• How can urban areas best be utilized as resources 
for the instructional programs of colleges and universities? 

• How can the continuing education programs of 



colleges and universities be adapted to the needs and 
interests of urban populations? 

• Should urban affairs be regarded as a distinct 
discipline in the college and university organization? Or is 
this field inherently interdisciplinary? 

• What kinds of adjustments are needed for institu* 
tions of higher education, historically oriented to white 
middle*class clientele, to cope with the needs of urban 
populations that include the financially, culturally, and 
academically disadvantaged and diverse ethnic and racial 
groups? 

• To what extent should colleges and universities 
provide open-access opportunities as an aspect of their 
urban involvement? 

• Does community involvement of colleges and 
universities lead to undesirable relationships: politization, 
community control, unrealistic community expectations? If 
so, how can these be avoided? 

• What specific provisions should be made in general 
education curricula to ^i^pare all undergraduate students 
for effective participation in the contemporary urban 
culture? 

• How can colleges and universities develop effective 
cooperative programs through the organization of consortia 
for urban involvement-by involving other institutions of 
higher education or by involving nonacad' .nic organizations 
with urban interests? 

• How can colleges and universities provide adequate 
funding for urban affairs programs-from institutional 
funds. Federal, State, and local government grants, founda- 
tions, or corporate sources? How can they strengthen their 
relationships with these several funding sources? How can 
they asceruin what funds are available from such sources? 
How can these funding agencies be brought to recognize 
colleges and universities as a resource in the alleviation of 
urban problems? 

• How can colleges and universities establish cooper- 
ative relationships with city and county local government 
agencies in areas of instruction, research, and service? 

• How should urban affairs program be organized 
and administered in universities, large and small four«year 
colleges, and in two-year colleges? 

• How can colleges and universities adapt their 
procedures to the new conditions imposed by Federal, 
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general, and revenue sharing and by the administrative 
decentralization of Federal agencies? 

• How can faculty members in the established 
disciplines be encouraged to develop an interest in urban 
involvement? How can departmental faculties implement 
interdisciplinary cooperation in urban affairs programs? 
How can colleges and universities restructure their reward 
systems to encourage greater faculty involvement in urban 
programs? 

• Whdl is the responsibility of the college or univer- 
sity as a corporate entity in its relations with the urban area 



in which it is located? 

• How can the effectiveness of the urban affairs 
programs be evaluated? 

• What is the urban-related role of postsecondary 
institutions other than colleges and universities? 

• Ho\\ can higher education associations best relate 
to the urban involvement of their members? 

• How can information about the urban affairs 
programs of colleges and universities be disseminated in the 
higher education community and to Federal, State, and 
local government agencies? 
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Appendix A Selected Readings 



Prepaied by Bernard H. Ross 
American University 



Carnegie Connmission on Higher Education, The. Th^ 
Campus ofdthfiOty. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. 

Hennessy, Bernard C. Political Internships: Theory and 
Practice. University Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 1970. 

Holleb, Doris B. Colleges and the Urban Poor: The Role of 

Public Higher Education in Community Service. 

Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Co., 1972. 
Jenkins, Martin D. Guidelines for Institutional Self-Scudy 

of Involvement in Urban Affairs. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1971. 
Kerr, Clark. Higher Education in the Troubled City. 

Berkeley, Calif.: Carnegie Commission on the Future 

of Higher Education, 1971. 
Mitchell, Howard E. The University and the Urban Crisis. 

New York: Behavioral Publications^ 1974. 
Murphy, Thomas P. Universities and the Urban Crisis. New 

York: Dunellen Co., 1974. 
Nash, George; with Price, Robert E., and Waldorf, Dan. The 

University and the City: Eight Cases of Involvement. 

A Report Prepared for The Carnegie Commission on 

Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. 
Nash, George, and Waldorf, Dan. The University and the 

City: Final Report. Washington: Bureau of Social 

Science Research, 1971. 
Office of Urban Programs, American Association of State 

Colleges and Universities. A Guide to Federal Funds 
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for Urban Programs at Colleges and Universities. 
1972-73 ed. Washington: American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, 1972. 
Ritterbush, Philip C, ed. Let the Entire Community 
Become Our University. Washington : Acropolis 
Books, 1973. 

Ross, Bernard H. University<:ity uJations: From Coexist- 
ence to Cooperation. ERIC Higher Education 
Research Report. Washington: American Association 
for Higher Education, 1973. 

Ross, Bernard H., and Fritschler, A. Lee. Urban Affairs 
Bibliography: An Annotated Guide to Literature In 
the Field. Washington : School of Government, 
American University, 1974 (forthcoming). 

Taher, Grace M., ed. University Urban Resei^ch Centers. 2d 
ed. Washington: Urban institute, 1971. 

Urban Affairs Newsletter. Washington: American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities. Published 
quarterly. 

Washington, Walter E.; and Hanson, Royce. The University 
and the City: Two Views. Washington: Washington 
Center for Metropolitan Studies, 1969. 

Zauderer, Donald G. University Internships in Higher 
Education. ERIC Higher Education Research Report. 
Washington: American Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1974. 



Appendix B Programs of the Four Regional Conferences 



ISote: Substitutions, changes, and additions appear at the end of this appendix. I 



WASHINGTON. D.C MARCH 1- 2, 1974 MAYFLOWER HOTEL 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1974 
PRELIMINARY EVENTS 

5.00.K:00 p.m. Registration 

7:00-9:00 p.m. Informal Reception for Early Registrants 

(Presidential Rcom) 

FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1974 

8.00 a.m.-S:00 p.m. RcgisUaUon Continued 

9.00.10:00 a.m. OPENING GENERAL '^T^SSION 

Ballroom 

IWsiJing George H. Williams, Pre;;ident, American University 

Purposes and Definitions: Roger W. Meyns, President, American Council on Educa- 
tion 

Keynote Address: Marvin Wachman, President, Temple University 

10:20 a.m. 1 2 m. CONCURRENT PANEL SESSIONS 

How Higher Education Has Met Urban Needs, 
and Needed Future Developments 

1 . Applied Social Research 

Maryland Room 

Chairperson: Casey Mann 11, Chairman, Department of Community Planning and 

Development, Federal City College 
Recorder: Beverly C. Recce, Georgetown University 

Panelists Henry Cohen, Dean, Center for New York City Affairs, New School 
for Social Research 
Robert L. Cram, Senior Research Associ^te, Center for Metropolitan 
Planning and Research. Johns Hopkins University (paper read by 
Jack C. Fisher, Director of the Center) 
Carl M. Franklin. Director, Morgan Ownership Management Develop- 
ment Instimtc, Center for Urban Affairs, Morgan State College 

2. Application cf Science and Technology to Urban Problems 
Pennsylvania Suite 

Chairperson: A. Lee Fritichler, Dean, School of Government and Public Administra- 
tion. American University 
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Recorder: Richard 0. Taubald, University of Maryland, College Park 
Panelists: Anthony Walters, Assistant Dean, School of Urban and Public Affairs, 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Harry E. Hickey, Assistant Professor, Fire Protection Curriculum, 
University of Maryland, College Park 

3. Continuing Education and Community Service 

New York Suite 

Chairperson: Joseph Peiiit, Dean, School of Summer and Continuing Education, 

Georgetown University 
Recorder: Marguerite Beatty, Washington Consortium of Universities 
Panelists: Clarence Blake, Professor, Department of Adult Education, Federal 

City College 

Stephen Zwerling, Director, Circle 73, Staten island Community 
College, City University of New York 



4. University Relationships to Mmonty communities 

East Room 

Chairperson: Dorn McGrath, Chairman, Department of Urban and Regional 

Planning, George Washington University 
Recorder: James F. Murley, George Washington Univeisity 
Panelists: Thomas Hartman, Professor, Urban Planning and Policy Development, 

Livingston College, Rutgers University 
Howard E. Mitchell, Sr., Director of Human Resources, University of 

Pennsylvania 



5. University Organization and Administration for Urban Programs 
Cabinet Room 

Chairperson: Clarence C. Mondale, Director, Division of Experimental Programs, 

George Washington University 
Recorder: Gregory H. Williams, George Washington University 
Panelists: H. Parker Lansdale, Director, Higlicr EJucation Center for Urban 

Studies, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Francis X. Tannian, Professor of Urban Affairs, University of Delaware 



6. Urban Instructional Programs 

Senate Room 

Chairperson: Mary Berry. Acting Provost. University of Maryland. College Park 

Recorder: GaleC. Rothrock, George Washington University 

Panelists: David C. Brown, Director, Washington Semester Program, College of 

Public Affairs, American University 
John H. Strange, Dean of College 111, University of Massachusetts at 

Boston 

Donald G. Zauderer. Director, Public Administration, College of 
Public Affairs, American University 



LUNCHEON SESSION (Luncheon ticket required) 

12:15-1:30 p.m. 
State Room 

presiding: Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George Washington University 

Greetings: The Honorable Walter E. Washington, Mayor of the District of Columbia 

Address: Nev Directions in the Federal Funding of Urban Programs 

Michael Moskow, Assistant Secretary for Policy Development and 
Research, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
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1 :4S-3:20 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

How States and Local Communities Can Interact With Colleges 
and Universities in Urban Programs: Prospects and Problems 



Ballroom 

Presiding. 
Panelists: 



Cleveland Dennard, President, Washington Technical Institute 
Philip Rutledge, Director, Office of Policy Analysis, National League of 

Cities, and U.S. Conference of Mayors 
R. Kenneth Barnes, Secretary, Maryland Department of Budget and 
Fiscal Planning; representing the Council of Siate Governments and 
the National Governors Conference 
James P. Gleason, County Executive, Montgomery County, Maryland; 

representing the National Association of Counties 
Larry Blick, City Manager, Rockville, Maryland; representing the Inter- 
national City Management Association 
John Ingram, Associate Director for Administrative and Supporting 
Services, Government of the District of Columbia 
Resource Person: Bernard H. Ross, Associate Professor, School of Government and 

Public Administration, College of Public Affairs, American 
University 



3:30-4: IS p.m. 
Ballroom 

Presiding. 
Address: 



GENERAL SESSION 



Charles E. Bishop, Chancellor, University of Maryland, College Park 
How a Foundation Has Aided Urban Programs of Colleges and 
Universities, and Needed New Directions 

William C. Pendleton, Program Officer, Urban and Metropolitan 
Development, The Ford Foundation 



4:20-S:4S p.m. 



6:IS.7;ISp.m. 
Chinese Room 



CONCURRENT PANEL SESSIONS 

The program of the 10:20 a.m. session will be repeated. 
Same speakers and room numbers. 

RECEPTION 

For all delegates, spouses, and visitors 



9:00*1 1:00 a.m. 



Ballroom 

Presiding: 
Chairperson: 

Panelists: 



SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1974 

GENERAL SESSION 
Opportunities for College and University Involvement 
in Federal Urban Programs: Problems and Prospects 



and 



Paul P. Cooke. President, District of Columbia Teachers College 

Clifford W. Graves, Deputy Associate Director for Evaluation 
Program Implementation, Office of Management and Budget 

Larry Dale, Assistant to the Director, Washington, DC, Area Office, 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Kenneth McLennan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Policy Develop- 
ment, U.S. Department of Labor 

Evelyn Mullen, Senior Program Officer, Library Service, Office of 
Education. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Charles Sorrentino, Manpower Specialist, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

Kenneth Urban, D.D.S., Dental Officer, Public Health Service, U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Weifare 
Max Wallenburg, Manpower Training and Development SpeciaUst, U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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IMS a m.. 1 2:30 p.m. GENERAL SESSION-Continued 

What Changes Are Needed in Colleges and Univenities 
BaUroom Enhance Tlieir Urban Involvement? 

Presiding: Paul P. Cooke. President. District of Columbia Teachers CoUeae 
Chairperson: Morris W. H. Collins. Jr.. Dean. College of Publfrffa^s frnerican 
University 

Kenneth J. Bertrand. Chairman. Department of Geography. Catholic 
University of America 

Walter B. Lewis. Associate Dean. School of Architecture and Planning. 

Howard University 
Joan C. Lomax, Professor of PoUtical Science. Montgomery CoUege 
Thomas P. Murphy. Director. Institute for Urban Affairs. University of 
Maryland. CoUege Park ' 

Norman W. Nickens. Dean. Continuing Education. Washington Tech. 
nical Institute 

Robert WiUiams. Professor of Psychology. District of Columbia 
Teachers College 



1 2:30 p.m. 



ADJOURNMENT 



MARCH 15-16, 1974 



SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 



THE JACK TAR HOTEL 



5:00-8:00 p.m. 
7:00.9:00 p.m. 



8:00a.m..5:00p.m. 



THURSDAY. MARCH 14. 1974 
PRELIMINARY EVENTS 

Registration 

Informal Reception for tarly Registrants 
(Gas Buggy Room) 

FRIDAY. MARCH 15. 1974 
Registration-Co/in'/iueJ 

OPENING GENERAL SESSION 



9:00.10:00 a.m. 
El Dorado Room 

S-S TuXn^ Sax Executive Director. San Francisco Consortium 

s^reetmgs. The Honorable Joseph L. Alioto. Mayor of San Francisco 

Purposes and Definiiions: Martin D. Jenkins. Directo' OfOce of Kn Affairs 
^ , , , American Council on Education 

Keynoie Address: The Reverend WUliam C. Mclnnes. S.J.. President. University of 

^an Francisco 

10:20 a m. 1 2 m. CONCURRENT PANEL SESSIONS 

How Higher Education Has Met Urban Needs, 
and Needed Future Developments 
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1 . Community and Public Service 

Pbdfic Heights Room 

Chairperson: Frank Newman, Director, University Relations, Stanford University 
Recorder: Ruth K. Franklin, Kramer, Miller & Associates, San Francisco 
Panelists: May Dia/, Director, Center for Continuing Education of Women, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Ira S. Fink, University Community Planner, Office of the President, 

University of California 
Daniel L. McFadden, Special Assistant to the Chancellor, University of 
California, Santa Ciii 

2. Faculty Involvement 

Presidio Room 

Chairperson: Donald R. Gerth, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, California State 
University, Chico 

Recorder: Floise L. Ilelwig, Director of Development, Hastings College of the 

Law, University of California 
Panelists: Randy H. Hamilton, Dean, Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Golden Gate University 
John Kerrigan, Chairman, Division of Public Administration, School of 

Community Services and Public Affairs, University of Oregon 
Frank Marini, Dean, College of Arts and Letters, San Diego State 
University 

Norman Schneider, Director, Urban Affairs Program, San Francisco 
State University 

3. Interinstitutional Cooperation 

Malcolm S. M. Watts, M.D., Associate Dean, School of Medicine. 
University of California, San Fraacisco; Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, San Francisco Consoitium 
Rhoda Kaufman, Senior Administrative Analyst, Health Sciences and 

Medical Education, University of California, Berkeley 
Lloyd J. Averill, President, Kansas City Regional Council for Higher 
Education 

Robert Kroepsch, Executive Director, Western Interstate Commission 

for Higher Education 
George E. McCabe, Director, Consortium of California State University 
and Colleges, Los Ap.geles 

4. Minority Rebtionships 

Sea Cliff Room 

Chairperson: Bernice B. Brov/n, Dean of Students, Lone Mountain College 
Recorder: Claudia Cassidy, Director, Career Life Planning, Mills College 
Panelists: Lance Blakesley, Director of U.ban Studies, Loyola Marymount 
University 

James A. Hirabayashi, Dean, Ethnic Studies, San Francisco State 
University 

Elizabeth S^henkein, Administrative Analyst, County Manager's 

Office, San Mateo County , California 
NorvcU Smith, Associate Vice^hancellor, Student Affairs, University 
of California, Berkeley 



Marina Room 

Chairperson: 

Recorder: 
Panelists: 
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5. Planning 

Gas Buggy A Room 

Chairperson The Honorable John Vasconcellos, Ascemblyman, and Chairman of the 
ond State of California Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher 

Panelists: Education ; and Friends 

Recorder: Florence Schwartz, Coordinator of Academic Advising Services, San 
Francisco State University 

6. Retearch 

Gas Buggy B Room 

Chairperson: Durward Long, Vice-President, Extended Academic and Public Service 

Programs, University of California, Berkeley 
Recorder: Donna Solomon, Executive Director, Experience Reserve Bank, 

American Jewish Congress 
Panelists: Eugene C. Lee, Director, Institute of Governmental Studies, University 

of California, Berkeley 
Charles J. Rics, Professor of Political Science, University of California, 

Los Angeles 

Richard E. Watson, Executive Director, County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California 

LUNCHEON SESSION (Luncheon ticket required) 

12:lS.l:30p.m. 
International Room 

Presiding: Paul F. Romberg, President, San Francisco State University 

Greetings: The Honorable Diane Feinstein, President, Board of Supervisors, Cii> and 

County of San Francisco 
Introduction: Malcolm S. M. Watts, M.D., Associate Dean, Schoi^l of Medicine, 
University of California, San Francisco; Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, San Francisco Consortium 
Address: New Directions in the Federal Funding of Urban Programs 

The Honorable Caspar W. Wemberger, Secretary of Health, Kuucaiion, 
and Welfare 

1 :4S-3:20 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

How States and Local Communities Can interact with Colleges 
and Universities in Urban Programs: Prospects and Problems 
El Dorado Room 

Presiding: Albert H. Bowker, Chancellor, University of California, Berkeley 
Panelists: Donald Benninghoven, Executive Director. League ol'Calitomia Ckios 

Michael W. Poggenbu'g, Lxecutive Secretary, California Council on 

Intergovernmental FCclations, Sacramento 
George A. Sipel, City Manager, Palo Alio, California 
Resource Person: Bernard H. R(*ss, Associate Professor, Schoi»l of Government and 
1 blic Administration, College of Public Affairs, American 
Universiij 

3:30-5:15 GENERAL SESSION 

Opportunities for College and University Involvement 
in Federal Urban Programs: Problems and Prospects 

El Dorado Room 

Presiding: Clifford W. ( fraves. Deputy Associate Director for h valuation and 
Program Implementation, Offiitc of Management and Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President 
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Panelists: Edward Aguirre, Regional Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, 
Region IX, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Fernando E. C. De Baca, Chairman, Western Federal Regional Council; 
Regional Director, Region IX, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Eugene Gonzales, Regional Director, Region IX, Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

Elizabeth Tapscott, Assistant Regional Administrator for Community 
Development, Region IX, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

6:lS-7:lSp.m. RECEPTION 

Golden Gate Room For all delegates, spouses, and visitors 

SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1974 

9:00-10:4S a.m. GENERAL SESSION 

How the Business Community Can Interact with Colleges 
and Universities in Urban Programs 

El Dorado Room 

Presiding: Stanley P. Hebert, Vice-President, Urban Affairs, Bank of America 
Panelists: M. Carl Holman, President, National Urban Coalition 

Henry S. Rowen, Professor of Urban Management, Stanford Unisersity 
Dow Votaw, Professor, School of Business Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley 

1 1 :00 a.m.- 1 2: 1 S p.m. GENERAL SESSION -Continued 

What Changes Are Needed in Colleges and Universities 
to Enhance Their Urban Involvement: What Is Possible? 
El Dorado Room 

Presiding: Henry K. Evers, C.l.C, Stephenson & Evers, Investment Managers, San 
Francisco; Officer. Board of Trustees, San Francisco Consortium 

Panelists: Otto Butz, President, Golden Gate University 

John A. Greenlee, President, California State University, Los Angeles; 
Chairman, Committee on Urban Affairs, American Council on 
Education 

Gus Guichard, Vice -Chancellor, ' alifornia Community Colleges 
Robert G. Randolph, Public Relations Counsel, Youth and Education, 
Standard Oil of California, San Francisco 

12:15 p.m. ADJOURNMENT 



CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MARCH 29 30, 1974 THE DRAKE HOTEL 



THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1974 
PRELIMINARY EVENTS 
S:00-8:00 p.m. Registration 

7:00-9:00 p.m. Informal Reception for barly Registrants 

(Parlor F and G) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH :9. 1974 

8:00 •.in.-5:00 p.m. Registration-Coffrmu^c/ 

9:00-10: 15 a.in. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

Grand Ballroom 

Presiding: Oscar Shabat, Chancellor, Chicago City Colleges 

Greetings: The Honorable Neil Hartigan, Lieutenant Governor, State of 

Illinois 

Purposes and Definitions: Martin D. Jenkins, Director, Office of Urban Affairs, 

American Council on Education 
Keynote Address: Warren C. Bennis, President, University of Cincinnati 

10:30 a.m.-l 2: 1 S p.m. CONCUFIRENT PANEL SESSIONS 

How Differeni Types of InsUiutions of Higher Education 
Have Responded to Urban Needs, and Seeded Future Developments 

1 . Research Institutions 

West Mezzanine 9 Room 

Chairpersons: David Epperson, Master, College of Community Studies, North- 
western University 
Arthur HiUman, Director of Urban Affairs, Roosevelt University 
Recorder: Darlene Doherty , Graduate Assistant, Roosevelt University 
Panelists: Louis Massotti, Director, Center for Urban Affairs, Northwestern 
University 

Eldchi Johnson, Vice-President for Governmental Relations and Public 

Service, University of Illinois 
William Irwin, Director, Milwaukee Urban Observatory, Universiiy of 

Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Michael Pap, Cleveland Urban Observatory, John Carroll University 
Charles Orlebeke, Dean. College of Urban Sciences, University of 

Illinois at Chicago Circn 
Wayne Hoffman, Doctoral Candidate, Department of Political 

Science, University of Cnicago 

2. Urban Public Universities 

West Mezzanine 10 P.oom 

Chairperson: Michael B. Goldstein, Associate Vice-Chancellor for Urban Affairs, 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Recorder: Sheila Castillo, Staff Associate, Chancellor's Office, University of 

Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Panelists: Warren B. Cheston, Chancellor, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Carlo Golino, Chancellor, University of y-^^sachusetts at Boston 

3. Community and Junior Colleges 

West Mezzanine 1 1 Room 

Chairperson: SaJvalore Rotella, Dean, Public Service Institute, City College of 
Chicago 

Recorder: David Heller, President, Loup College 
Panelists: Herbert Zcitlin. President. Triton College 

Oscar Shabat « Chancellor, Chicago City Colleg2s 

Mane Martin, Director, Community Colleges Btanch, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, a»id Welfare 

Peter Mastko, President, Miami*Dade Community College 
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4. NontnuUtional Learning Sytteim 
West Mezzanine 16 Room 

Chairpersons: Reynold Feldman, Director, Center tor Program Development, North- 
e.istern Illinois University 
Roger Pulliam, College of Urban Sciences, University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle 

Recorder: Patricia Wright, Graduate Assistant, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle 

Panelists: David Sweet, President, Minnesota Metropolitan State College 

Robert Green, Dean, College of Urban Development, Michigan State 
University 

James Mullen, President, Northeastern Illinois University 
Edith Williams, Western Michigan University 
James Woodruff, Provost, University of Detroit 

5. Profesiional InitiCuCions 

West Mt«.zamne 17 Room 

Chairperson: Doris Holteb, Director, Metropohtan Institute, University of Chicago 
Recorder: Patricia McFatc, Staff Associate, Chancellor s Office, University of 

Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Panelists: 1. W. Cole, Dean, School of Journalism, Northwestern University 

Anthony Diekema, Associate Chancellor, University of Illinois at the 

Medical Center 

Harold Richman, Dean, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 

12:30-2:00 p.m. LUNCHEON SESSION (Luncheon ticket required) 

Gold Coast Room 

Presiding: Warren B. Cheston, Chancellor, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Greetings: The Honorable Richard J. Daley, Mayor of the City of Chicago 
Address: New Directions in the Federal Funding of Urban Programs 

Norman A. Krbe, Chairman, Federal Regional Council, Region V; 
Regional Representative of the Secretary of Transportation 

2: 1 54:00 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

How States and Local Communities Can Interact with Colleges 
and Universities in Urban Progranu. Prospects and Problems 
Grand Ballroom 

Presiding: James Mullen, President, Northeastern Illinois University 
Panelists: Stanley Cowie, County Administrator, Hennepin County* Minnesota; 
representing the National Association of Counties 
John F. Fischbach, Assistant City Manager, Lake Forest. Illinois; 

repr'.sentmg the International City Management Association 
Joe Nusbaum, Secretary, Department of Administration, State of 
Wtsconsin; representing the Council of State Governments and the 
National Governors Conference 
The Honorable Henry Maier, Mayor of the City of Milwaui^tc, rcpieseni- 
ing the National League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
Resource Person: Bernard H. Ross, Associate Professor. School of Government and 

Public Administration, Coilegc of Public Affairs, American 
University 
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4: 1 S-S. 1 S p.in. GENERAL SESSION 

How Foundations Have Aided the Urban Involvement 
of Higher Education, and Needed New Directions 

Grand Ballroom 

IWsiding: The Very Reverend John R. Cortelyou, President, DePaul University 
Pamlisis: David J. Christenscn. Vice-President, CNA Financial Corporation, and 
Director. Corporate Responsibility 
Robert MucGrcgor, President, Chicago United 

6:15-7:15 p.m. RECEPTION 

French Room i'or all delegates, spouses, and visitors 



SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1974 

9:00-1 1 :00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Opportunities for College and University Involvement 
in Federal Urban Programs: Problems and P^ospecto 

Grand Balh'oom 

Presiding Wultci L. Walker. Vice-President for Planning, University of Chicago 
Panelists. Mary Jane Calais. Regional Commissioner. Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
Ldward A. Goodbout. Assistant Regional Director, Procurement Assist- 

.nice. Small Business Administration 
Gordon Nelson. Manpower Specialist, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

Lewis F. Nieolini. Executive Assistant to the Assistant Regional Director 
for Manpower. U.S. Department of Labor 

Dean Swart^cl, Assistant Regional Director for Planning and Manage- 
ment. U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Harold C. Wieland, Special Assistant to the Chairman for Regional 
Council. U.S. Department of Transportation 

11:15 a.m.-l 2:30 p.m. GENERAL SESSION -Continued 

What Changes Are Needed in Colleges and Universities 
to Enhance Their Urbaii Involvement: What h Possible? 

Grand Ballroom 

Presiding Rolf Weil. President. Roose /elt University 

Panelists: Lugene Eidenberg, Vice-Chancellor, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle 

Kay M; c . Vice-President and Dean of Faculties. Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

12 30 p.m. ADJOURNMENT 



N IWORLtANS. LOUISIANA APRIL 5 6, 1974 BRANIFF PLACE HOTEL 



THURSDAY. APRIL 4. 1974 
PRELIMINARY EVENTS 

5:00-8:00 n.m. Registration 

7:00-9;OC' p.iT.. Informal Reception for Early Registrants (Meeting Room #1) 

O 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1974 

8:00 i.m.-S:00 p.m. Registration-Co^rmue^ 

9:00-10:00 a.m. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

Tulane Room 

Presiding: Norman Francis, President, Xavier University of Louisiana 

Purposes and Definitions: Stephen K. Bailey, Vice-President, American Council on 

Education 

Keynote Address: Granville M . Sawyer, President, Texas Southern University 

10:20 a m.-l 2 m. CONCURRENT PANEL SESSIONS 

How Higher Education Has Met Urban Needs, and Needed Future Developments 

1. State-Based Programs 

Terrace Suite 1 & 2 

Chairperson: Robert C. Whittemore, Dean, University College, Tulane University 
Recorder: Karen Shaw, Loyola University 

Panelists: David A. Boileau, Executive Director, Louisiana Committee for the 
Humanities 

Cora Norman, Executive Director, Mississippi Committee for the 
Humanities 

2. Mid-Career Training 

Meeting Room 4 & S 

Chairperson: Ralph E. Thayer, Director, Urban Studies Institute, University of New 
Orleans 

Recorder: Gregory Ridcnour, Graduate Student, Tulane University 
Panelists: Sherman Wyman, Director, Urban Studies Institute, University of 
Texas at Arlington 
Robert Juster, Director of Research. Urban Studie!^ Program, Univer- 
sity of Alabama 

3. Toward Urban (Land) Grant Institutions? 

Meeting Room 2 

Chairperson: Raymond P. Witte, Dean, Community SeMces Division, Delgado 
Junior College 

Recorder Wilham Ziff, Graduate Student, Tulane University 
Panelists: Fritz McCameron, Director, Division of Continuing Education, Louisi- 
ana State University 
John Powell, Coordinator, Special Programs, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 

4. Building Community Interest in Colleges and Universities 
Tulane Room 

Chairperson: Lawrence S. Hallaron U, Director, Continuing Education, St. Mary*s 

Dominican College 
Recorder: Virginia Lorbear, University of New Orleans 
Panelists: Mary H. Ellis, Executive Director, New Orleans Consortium, Xavier 

University of New Orleans 
Margery Stich, Volunteer Director, VIGOR 
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5. Univenity Contributions to the Urban Community 
Meeting Room 10 

Chairperson: Carrie McMenry. Coordinator. Urbinvolve Program, Xavier University 

of Louisiana 
Recorder: Gary Kaplan. Tulane University 

Panelists: Frank X. Delany. Executive Director, Urban Studies and Community 
Services Center. LaSallc College 
Hortense W Dixon, Director of Urban Research Center, Texas 
Southern University 

12:1 S*l:30p.m. LUNCHEON SESSION ( Luncheon ticket required) 

Imperial Salon 

Presiding: Sister bnda Eileen. President. Our Lady of Holy Cross College 
InviHatitm: The Most Reverend Harold R. Perry. Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans 
Welcome Anthony Gagliano, Executive Assistant to the Mayor. City of New 
Orleans 

Address: Sew Directions in the Federal Funding of Urban Programs 

Arthur W. Busch. Regional Administrator. Environmental Protection 
Agency, Region XI; Chairman, Southwest Federal Regional 
Council, Region XI 

l :4S*3:20p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

How States and Local Communities Can Interact with Colleges 
and Universities in Urban Programs: Prospects and Problems 
Tulane Room 

Presidmg ilomcr L. Hitt, Chancellor. University ol New Orleans 
Panelists Patrick W. Ryan, Executive Director. Office of State Planning. Ollice of 
the Governor. Louisiana 
Dean Hunter. Chief Administrative Officer. (*ity of New Orleans 
The ilonoiable W W. Dumas. Mayor-President, liast Baton Rouge Parish 
Resourev Persnn Bernard H. Ross. Associate Professor, College of Public Affairs. 

American University 

3 304 1 5 p m GENERAL SESSION 
Tulane Room 

IWsidmg binnicll Bashful. Vkc-Presidcnt. S4>uUK'rn University in Now Orleans 
Address //im* a F*uindutit»n Has Aided I than l^rngrafns ttj dflleges and 
I nnrrsiru'S, and ArrJj J Ai vv Ihm tions 

William C IVndk-ton. Pii>giani OlTiccr. Urban and Metropolitan 
Devvlitpnicnu Ilic l'i>rd I'uundalion 

4 20 S 4S p m CONCURRENT PANEL SESSIONS 

How Higher tducaiion Has Met I rhan Seeds, and Seeded Future Developments 

I ' Meeting Urban Needs 

Terrace Suite I & 2 

Chairpcrsim Belly Morrison. Chairman. Department of Si>ciology. Our Lady of 

Holy Cros^ College 
Rtxt^rder Karen Sha\^ . Lt»yt>la Univcrsry 

PaneltUs Waller B Clancy. Schi)ol of Social Work, University of Arkansas at 

Lillle RiK'k 

Wdliam R Gable. Dean. School of Urban Life, (jeorgia State 
University 
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2. Costs of Urban Programs and Who Will Pay 

Meeting Room 10 

Chairperson: Albert Weizcl, Director, Office of University Development, Tulane 
University 

Recorder: William Ziff, Graduate Student, Tulane University 
Panelists: James R. Bobu, Dean, Graduate School, University of New Orleans 
Darwin C. Fenner, Investment Counselor 

3. Revenue Sharing 

Meeting Room 2 

Chairperson: Ralph E. Thayer, Director, Urban Studies Institute, University of New 
Orleans 

Recorder: Gregory Ridenour, Tulane University 

Panelists: Terrance Duvemay, Assistant City Administrative Officer, Federal 
Programs, City of New Orleans 
Leon Tarver, Director, Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Baton Rouge 

4. Cooidination of Research and Public Service 
Meeting Room 4 &S 

Chairperson: William W. Shaw. Director, Urban Studies Center, Tulane University 
Recorder: James Renner, University of New Orleans 

Panelists: Joseph Reynolds, Vice-President for Instruction and Research, Louisi- 
ana State University 
Melvin M. Gruwell, Director, Center for Teacher Education, Tulane 
University 

5. Voluntarism: Untapped Resources 

Carrie McHenry, Coordinator, Urbtnvolve Programs, Xavier University 

of Louisiana 
Virginia Lorbear, University of New Orleans 
Susie Graham, Coordinator of VIGOR 
Gideon Stanton, Director, CACTUS, Tulane University 

5:45-7:00 pjn. RECEPTION 

Imperial Salon For all delegates, spouses, and visitors 

SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1974 

9:00 a m.-l 1 :00 a m. GENERAL SESSION 

Tulane Room 

Opportunities for College and University Involvement in Fcdenl 
Urban Programs-Problems and Ptospects 

Presiding: Marvin E. Thames, President, Delgaio Junior College 
Panelists: Ed Foreman, Regional Director, Region V, U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation 

Willard Lewis, Special Assistant to the Secretary, U.S. Department of the 

Interior, Southwest Region 
Scott Tuxhorn, Acting Regional Director, Region V, U.S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ernest C. Woods, Staff Director, Sjuthwest Federal Regional Council 
William Cecil, Department of Labor Representative to the Southwest 

Federal Regional Council 
Kenton Kirkpatrick, Environmental Protection Agency Representative to 

the Southwest Federal Regional Council 
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Chairperson: 

Recorder- 
Panelists: 
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11:15 a m.-l 2:30 pin. CONCLUDING SESSION 
Tuliiie Room 

What Changes Are Needed in Colleges and Universities to Enhance 
Their Urban Involvement 

Ptesiding: Herbert E. tongenecker, President, Tulane University 

Provocateur: Mary Zervigon, Aide to the Mayor, City of New Orleans 

Responder: Daniel C. Thompson, Professor of Sociology and Vice-President of 
Academic Affairs, Dillard University 
Provocateur: 0. Pat Morgan, Program Development Coordinator, Louisiana 
Educational Television Authority 
Responder: The Rev. James Carter, Acting President, Loyola University 
Provocateur: John A. Sessions, Assistant Director of Education, AFL-CIO 
Responder: Judge Ernest C Morial, Juvenile Court, City of New Orleans 
Provocateur: Patrick OXeefe, Law Student, Loyola University 

Responder: Frank T. Birtel, Chairman, Department of Mathematics, Tulane 
University 



PROGRAM CHANGES 



The following persons served as substitutes for those listed in the r^'ograms: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Panel 6. Urban Instructional Programs 

Stephen I. Rosen, Assistant Provost, Behavioral and Social Sciences, University 
of Maryland, College Park (for Many Berry) 

General Session: What Changes Are Needed in Colleges and Universities to Enhance 
Their Urban Involvement? 

Lenora Cole, Vice President for Student Life, The American University (for 
Walter B. Lewis) 

Ir«i I Gordy, Associate Dean of Continuing Education, Washington Technical 
Institute (for Norman Nickens) 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Panel 2. Faculty Involvement 

Allen Haile, Associate Professor of Public Administration, Golden Gate 
University (for Randy Hamilton) 

Panel 5. Planning 

Austin Thompson, Assistant Vice Chancellor, University of California, Berkeley 
Arthur Pearl, Professor of Education, and Chairman, Committee on Education, 

University of California, Santa Cruz 
Bruce Fuller, Consultant, Joint Commission on the Master Plan for Higher 

Education 

CHICAGO 

Panels, Professional Institutions 

Lawrence Hall, Associate Dean, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago (for Harold Richman) 
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ifcneral Si'ssh)n. How States and Lual Communities Can interact with Colleges and 
Universities in Urban f^ograms: Pn^speets and Problems 

Charles Stinnett, Assistant City Manager, Parkridge, Illinois (tor John F. 
(■ischbach) 

Marvin Goldstein, Planning ai d Budget Ottlce, State of Wisconsin (for Joe li. 
Nusbauni) 

General Sessii)n: How Foundatitms Have Aided the Urban Involvement of Higher 
l\ducatum, and Seeded Sew Direct it ms 

Adrienne Y. Bailey Program ^ssociate, Chicago Community Trust 

NEW ORLEANS 

Fancl J. Toward Urban (Land) Grant Institutions/ 

James Sylvest. Assistant Director, Division of Continuing Education. Louisiana 
State University (for Frit/. McCameron) 

Panel 4, Building djnimunity Interest in Colleges and Universities 

Chiistme Mae, University of New Orleans (for Virginia Lorbear) 
Louise Glichman, Administrator, VIGOR (for Magery Stich) 

Panel .r University C(mtributions to the Urban Community 

Eugene Ci/.ele, School of Architecture, Tulanc University (for Frank X. DeJany) 

Lunchcim Session 

Eminett Moten, Mayor's Office, City of New Orleans (lor Anthony Gagliano) 
Ernest C. Woods, Staff Director, Southwest Federal Regional Council, Region XI 
(for Arthur W. Busch) 

General Sessum: How States and Local Communities Can Interact with Colleges and 
Universities m Urban Programs: Prospects and Problems 

Allen Rosenswcig, Policy Planning Staff, Oftlce of the Mayor, City of New 
Orleans (for Dean Hunter) 

Panel 2. Costs of Urban Programs and Who Will Pay 

Ed Ncbel, Assistant Dean, College of Business Administration, University of New 
Orleans, (for Jamei: R. Bobo) 

Panel J. Revenue Sharing 

Carl Wilkins, I'edcral Programs Analyst, Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Baton Rouge (for Leon Tarver) 

Panel 3. Voluntansrn: Untapped Resources 

Christine Mac, University of New Orleans (for Virginia Lorbt 

General Sessum. Opportunities for College and University Involvement in Federal 
Urban Programs Problems and Prospects 

Burt Sanford. Deputy Regional Director, Region V, U.S. Department of 

Transportation (for Ed Foreman) 
David Baker, Chief, Federal State Relations, U.S. Department of Housing and 

Urban Development, Southwest Region (for Willard Lewis) 
Carroll Galbreath, Director of {lighcr Education. Region V, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (for Scott Tuxhorn) 

Concluding Session: What Changes Are Seeded in Colleges and Universitws to Pnhance 
Their Urban Involvement 

Cheryl Eplmg. United Teachers of New Orleans (for John A. Sessions) 
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ADV ISORY ( OMMIi n t FOR THt CONFERENCES 

Khj.'fffU't |,.hn A. '.ri\-iikr, l*fcs.ik-ni, tialifornia Stale 
C.i»i;i»^c al L^l^ Angclo; Chair nun. Ci>rTini:liLv 
i»n I rhan Atf.Mr^, ArncrKan Council on Lduca- 

Mw'phcn K. baiu'\ , \ INcsiik'ni. Amorkan CDuntil on 

\\a\'\ B.rwl, PriMili-fU. Conirnunilv Ct»llcgo.il Balpmorc 
Cu'ii'iiu A llcll, Djfciiof ol KcM-arwh, I he C!our'.til of Stale 
Ciiivi-f rMTU'niN 

Winnie »enj;eUdort. \Jninii>iialoi . Otlite of Urban Pro- 
v;:.tn^N. Xfjiefuan Asvicialiofi ol Slale Ci)lleges and 
L ri;ve-N.tKN 

K.f^v; V Chi'ck, Pfesidenl, Mor gan Stale College 

\s\tvxs I. C.)\. l.\i.\uti\e UircLKir, Council i.»t Uriiversiiv 

InsliluU'N ti»' Lrban AttairN 
Chc:\! |. Doh.Mnv. A>stn.iali' Direelor ot Program Develop- 

nienl. Biauk Colleges and Cornmunily Developnieni 

' »'*;Mni. Ii'chfiital ANMNlafiLc ConM»riium ID Improve 

CtJi.v'^c Scf \^Le^ 
Slepficn M. (ja:nl>le, A^si^lani u» ihc AsNiNiani Setrelarv for 

Pf.)grarn Devilopnieni and Kisearth, U.S. Departmeni 

••t HouMngand Urban Development 
Bernard M.thacl. LvcLUlive DiriMor, federal Inieragencv 

C.»n)rnitiee on Ldutation, U.S. Otliceot Lducaliun 
Oscar L. Mim>. Communiiv Developmeni Program Special- 

|^:. U.S. Departmeni ot Housing and Urban Devclop- 

nu-nt 

WeNle\ W. PoN^a;. Chanccllof , Universiiv of Pillsburgh 
C.iafcnce C \Vaitt)n. Pfoideni, The CalhoiiL Universiiv of 
ANmerica 

|. Lugeru- Weijen. Awfng Chiet. Coniinuing Lducalion and 
C iimmun:;\ Serucc. U.S. Ottuc ot Lducalion 

La\^rl•^Kl• A WillianN, Statl Director. Urban Observalorv. 
I he Natmna. League t»l Cilits and U.S. Conference of 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR THE CONFERENCES 

Winnie BcrigeKdorf, Adrninislralor, Office of Uiban Pro- 
grams, American Assocralion of Slale Colleges and 
Universilie> 

Robert C. Briclson. Director of Research Programs, Pro- 
gram Developmeni and Public Affairs, University of 
Pillsburgh 

James L. Cox, Executive Direelor, Couneil of University 

Institutes for Urban Affair*- 
Homer L. Favor, Dean, Center for Urban Alfairs, Morgan 

Slale College 

Rov lories, Director, Cornmunily Studies, Howard Univer- 
sity 

Alex B. Lacy, jr., Dcvn, School of Urban Life, Georgia 
State University 

Howard L. Mitchell, 1907 Foundation Professor of Urban- 
ism and Human Resources, University of Pennsylvania 

George Nash, Project Director, Drug Abuse Treatment 
Information Project, Montclair State College 

Bernard H. Ross, Associate Professor, School of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration, The American Univer- 
siiv 

Lawrence A. Williams, Staff Director, Urb. Obi.^rvatory, 
I he Nat.onal League of Cities and U.S. Confi rence of 
Mayors 

Dorolhy V/illiams, Government Technical Representative, 
U.S. Departmeni of Housing and Ui ban Developmeni 

CONFERENCE STAFF 

Roger VV. Heyns, President, American Council on Ei'uca- 

lion;e.\ ofiuio 

Martin I), jenkins. Director, Office of Urban Affairs, 
American Council on Education; Co/7/<wme Director 

Bernard H. Ross, Associate Professor, School of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration, The American Univer- 
siiv . (Consultant 

Doroihv Williams and Malachi Knowles, U.S. Department 
ot Housing and Urban Developmeni; Ltovernnient lech- 
niLul Rcpresentutn^es 

Patricia I atom. Williams, Staff Assistant, Office of Urban 
Attairs, American Council on Education; Contereme 
Loordinutor 
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